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The second volume in the series of monographs issued by the 
American Society of Mammalogists. 

The beaver, one of the most interesting of the small animals of 
North America, is rapidly decreasing in numbers. Mr. Warren’s 
study is based on long and close personal observation of the beaver 
in its natural environment. The book is the first comprehensive 
work issued on the beaver in fifty years. 

While it is scientifically correct and gives exact information, the 
book is written in non-technical style that every amateur naturalist 
can understand and enjoy. It is bound in de Luxe Vellum and 
carries seventy-one line cuts and seventy-three halftone illustra- 
tions. There is a bibliography and an index. 


Price, $3.00 postpaid 
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The New Authorities 


HE most interesting word in education today, and in some respects the most 

authoritative, is coming from the field. The superintendent or the pro- 

fessor, unless he gives some of his time to field work, is destined, more and 

more, to find himself facing bored or frankly skeptical audiences. These 

abstract gentlemen who talk so confidently about education in general are 
in competition nowadays with something infinitely more alluring, the reports of the teacher 
in the classroom; and unless the said gentlemen are very good indeed or rise to the height 
of educational philosopher—as a few of them fortunately do—they will soon find their old- 
time authority gone. 

Not that Miss Wright, Miss Brown, Miss Seaver, Miss Whittier, or Miss Pierce, who 
present the material in this issue, would think one moment of classing themselves as authori- 
ties; but they are that, none the less, for those who work with children are almost the only 
ones who are now considered competent to speak on the subject of child education. 

In everything that concerns human relations, from taxation to social welfare, we are 
coming down to cases. How children react and grow under given conditions are discovered, 
not by studying books, but by studying actual children. The book psychologist and the book 
sociologist are almost in the position of the physician who never had a patieni—or whose patients 
have all died!—though he write a text book on the learning process or on “‘the sociological 
reactions of the herd in preadolescent groups,” to quote the title of an astonishing bit of 
recent nonsense, well, his word is not taken so seriously as in yesteryear. 

The practice of education is something to be observed and recorded; and only long and 
fruitful experience in a genuine school environment may give one the skill to observe and 
record usefully. And the educational enviornment is changing so rapidly in these happy 
times that a five year absence even—in, let us say, the business of administration—may un- 
fit a person for understanding the wise observations and recordings of those who really 
know. 

The sure sign of ignorance in this important matter—a notable defense reaction of the 
ignorant—is to announce, apropos of some exciting revelations of the new creative education, 
that one does not believe in permitting children to “do what they please.’’ To those who 
know what is really happening in the newer practice of setting free creative powers, that 
remark is most disheartening. For just nothing can be done about it. The man who 
talks like that confesses that he does not know what is going on, what, indeed, has been 
going on in child education for twenty-five years or more; and furthermore he will never 
know. When he occupies a high and safe administrative post, it is torture, alas, and daily 
frustration for those who see the light but are condemned to work under him who so con- 
fidently walks in darkness. Oh, so confidently! 

In the reports so feelingly presented in this number of the magazine the children, of course, 
are pleased with what they are doing. That very pleasure is the motive power which the 
wise teachers generate and employ for profitable educational outcomes. Miss Wright takes 
their fresh spontaneity as one of the ingredients of her work, “guiding it with a delicate and 
breathless interest,’’ to use her happy phrase. For an astonishingly vivid example of her 
teaching guidance note how the formal letter to Virginia beginning, “It is a cold day”’ is 
transformed into stinging reality. 
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And to that conventional person who believes that child education should be carried on 
soundlessly, we note that the new creative education uses everything including noises. 
Miss Seaver writes enthusiastically of drums—shades of our sensitive grandfathers !—and 
she goes in for refinements of galloping, skipping, and of the “short quick run, close to the 
floor like a moving leaf,’’ as Stanley puts it, or of “high knees, like a proud horse,’’ to quote 
Allen 


At last we are getting away from the silent convict drill and from adult information. We 
are discovering that the electric lives of children contain all that is needed for passing them 
on richly endowed into maturity; and we are just beginning to learn—and that is the high 
art of the new teaching—how to use this astonishingly vital material for the best purposes 
of child growth. 

My prophecy is that our successes will come mainly through those who do the work with children 
themselves, the authorities in the field, or through those who watch wisely and have eyes to see 
and minds to comprehend the educational significance of the work when it is well done. 


HucHES MEARNS 
Author of “Creative Youth.” 














Story Telling—A Creative 
Expression 


DOROTHY MASON PIERCE 
Director, Observation Kindergarten, Cleveland School of Education 


NCE upon a time there 
was a group of children 
who loved stories.” 
“Not unusual, surely. 
Was there ever a group that didn’t?” 
volunteered the sophisticated one. 
“No,” assented the story teller, “but 
let me tell you abqut these particular 
children. 


“They lived in dark, dingy, unpainted 
houses and tenements in narrow dirty 
streets near the railroad tracks, where 
there were many other children just 
as poor as they. Most of them spoke 
Italian, for in the majority of homes, 
their parents had but recently come 
from the old country; that was therefore 
the only language they heard. I said, 
‘most of the children,’ the exceptions 
being a few little colored ones who had 
come from the far south. Their 
language was a dialect all their own. 
So much so, that many times their 
meaning had to be left to the imagination 
of the listeners, and the most attentive 
listeners in this case, were the two people 
with whom they came in contact every 
school day. 

“Now the listeners made it their busi- 


ness to hear the conversation of these 
Rosies, Tonys, Marys, and Johnny- 
Bells, when they burst into the kinder- 
garten every morning. I said, ‘burst,’ 
and I mean just that—for they were all 
of them possessed with the enthusiasm 


that makes for the bursting process. 
They were eager to be among the first 
to get the buggy or the rocking horse, 
or to wash the dishes and the shells 
that topped the shelves of the cupboards 
they had built with blocks the day 
before—and always there was competi- 
tion in the selection of places for the 
building of busses, trains, and street 
cars, and the more domestic equipment, 
such as beds and party tables, for these 
were the things that made up their 
world; a rather large one, after all— when 
we consider they had lived in it but five 
short years. 

“The two listeners had learned what 
made up the world of the children, when 
seeking recruits for their kindergarten, 
and they found that it consisted of 
large families and small houses, freight 
trains that rumbled past the ends of 
the dirty streets, cheap stores and 
cheaper movies, street cars and busses, 
and coming like an oasis in the desert, 
the tip end of a beautiful park just 
across from their school.” 

‘Well, what about the stories?” put 
in the sophisticated one— who knew the 
story teller rather well. 

“T’m coming to them,” said the story 
teller. ‘After all, you will agree, we 
must have atmosphere. 

“Every day, when one of the listeners 
sat down in the very friendly corner by 
the piano, she told a story to the group. 
To be sure, it was a short one—some- 
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times, very short, but it was all about 
the things in the children’s world. 
Sometimes a mother and baby, or the 
dolls in the play corner. Again there 
would be one about a picture in the room 
—and when one of this type was told, if 
possible, the children sat facing the 
picture—for you see, they needed to 
be taught to visualize a story, and this 
was the beginning. Occasionally there 
would be a story about the great double 
deck busses which the children saw as 
they came to school— often there would 


' be a train and bridges, for these be- 


longed to their world too. 

“Now, this was in the earlier days of 
the year—but gradually stories became 
such a big part of the day’s program 
that almost every time one of the listen- 
ers sat down for a moment she would 
hear, ‘Tell us a story—the one about 
the boy and the bus—or no,—tell about 
the engine.’ Or perhaps she would 
hear, ‘I like the one about the Billy- 
goats best.’” 

“Oh,” laughed the sophisticated one, 
“so you didn’t leave out the Three 
Billygoats after all.” 

“Not at all,” laughed the story teller. 
“Contain yourself, my dear, and listen. 
You see, among the very simplest stories 
told, were the old folk tales—such as—’’ 

“Three Bears, Three Pigs, Three 
Goats, etc.” chanted the sophisticated 
one, wickedly. 

“Yes exactly,” said the story teller, 
“the illustrations for these were not 
forgotten either, for the children were 
being taught to see each incident, and 
therefore it was necessary for them to 
enlarge their gallery of mental pictures 
before they could create new ones. 

“In most cases these illustrations were 
found in books loaned to the kinder- 
garten by the public library. The chil- 


dren were beginning to use the books by 
themselves. In that way, the story and 
the picture began to be associated in 
their minds. It was not alone the 
pictures in books that were used—but 
the seasonal and other pictures as well, 
which the two listeners had been saving 
for just such a time as this. Picture 
began to mean story to the children. 
“Time was passing, and the children 
were growing—and one day a bit of 
new equipment came to them which 
proved to be, as all surprises are with 
little children, very popular. It was 
an easel—on which large papers could 
be fastened, so that the drawing or 
painting could be seen across the kinder- 
gartenroom. Gradually there had been 
development in the children’s drawing. 
From the vague experiments of their 
early months had grown pictorial effects 
which at this period in my story, had 
developed into quite definite pictures.” 
“T begin to see the light,”’ said the 
sophisticated one, gently. ‘Go on.” 
“One day, when the group sat down 
for discussion at the close of the self- 
directed period, someone said, referring 
to a picture on the easel, ‘‘Say, that’s a 
good story picture.” Immediately, all 
eyes were on the drawing. It was a 
good story picture. There was a house 
—with a boy approaching. He held a 
flag which was gaily striped (not hori- 
zontally however). There was a win- 
dow upstairs, and looking through it 
was a lady of rather ample proportions, 
from whose ears, by the way, dangled 
lovely red earrings. So when someone 
suggested ‘stories,’ Sammy the artist 
arose very solemnly, and told this: 


Once upon a time there was a boy, and his 
name was Tony. His mother sent him to the 
store to get some macaronies, and he was just 
coming home, and his mother was upstairs— 

















and she said, “Tony, come on—the parade is 
coming. We need a flag.” So the boy put his 
flag up stairs, and everybody saw it—and Tony 
was glad they saw his flag. It was an Ameri- 
can one, too. And when the parade was gone, 
he said, “These are good macaronies,” 


“His story was received with ap- 
proval by the group. It was told well, 
and every child listened. The sparkle 
in Sam’s eyes as he sat down, and his 
smile of satisfaction were worth much 
to the two listeners. After all, there 
was to be a harvest! 

“This was the beginning of the chil- 
drens ‘Once-upon-a-time’ stories, and 
we may say in passing, this appellation 
was the children’s own.” 

“Perhaps” remarked the sophisticated 
one, “because that was the way all 
their favorites began.” 

“Tt’s more than likely,—at any rate, 
story telling by the children themselves, 
began to be very popular—and it was 
the usual, rather than the unusual thing 
to have a child volunteer to tell a ‘Once- 
upon-a-time’ story. 

“One of the listeners always managed 
to sit within hearing, and take them 
down, as they were told. 

“It proved most interesting to the 
listeners to note that in many cases in 
these early stages of their story telling 
experiences, the children would take 
excerpts from some story they had heard, 
and weave it into one of their own crea- 
tive tales—as for instance, the one 
Junior told. Junior was a little colored 
boy—very responsive, and quite a 
delightful acquisition to this kinder- 
garten. When he came up, one morn- 
ing, and said he could tell the best 
story of anyone, he had an attentive 
group of auditors. Here it is, as he 
told it: 
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Once upon a time there was a cat—a nice 
gray cat. She was a Mrs. Tabby Gray cat— 

“Q-0-0,” piped an accusing voice. “That 
isn’t his story!” ‘“Yesit is, too,” Junior flashed. 
“This cat wasn’t that Mrs. Tabby Gray cat. 
She was another Mrs. Tabby Gray cat!” 

One day this Mrs. Tabby Gray cat went out 
for a walk in the park—and she was having a 
good time. She was running along, picking 
clovers—and there was a sly old fox—behind 
the biggest tree. He was waiting and waiting, 
and as soon as Mrs. Tabby Gray cat came up, 
he popped the bag over her head, and took her 
home. But he didn’t eat her, though—the 


water splashed all over everybody—and she 
ran home to her mother, all right—and the fox 
said “she was a good smart runner.” He’d 
have to “eat little red hens, after this, if he 
ever could catch any some time.” He never 
did, though—everybody was smarter than him.”’ 


“‘Well’’ laughed the sophisticated one, 
“I should say, Junior did very well, 
at least, he has the faculty for taking 
the plums out of the big puddings, and 
transferring them into his own individual 
pie, and making a very delectable 
tidbit.” 

“Just so,” went on the story teller— 
“‘and sometimes it surprised the listeners 
to see in how many different settings 
the old favorites could appear—and 
still satisfy the children. 

“However, as the months passed, there 
was a change in the stories that were 
told. There was an attempt at more 
definitely creative work. Those, such 
as Junior’s, were heard less frequently, 
and more original ones came into being. 
To be sure, they were simple—and 
often, ungrammatical, but the children 
were gaining in self-confidence, in ability 
to express ideas, and not the least worth 
while— their powers of imagination were 
being developed. 

“There was a little, curly-headed, 
starry-eyed girl who told this, one day, 
after the group had gone to sail their 
boats in the creek near by. 
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Once upon a time there was a little girl, and 
her name was Rosy. Once she went over to 
the park—but her boat didn’t sail very good. 
It didn’t have good enough shellac on it, or 
something, and it went down in the water. 
And there was a great big fish, waiting for 
Rosy’s boat. And it jumped on it—and 
jumped away up on Rosy—and Rosy ate it, but 
she was sick. Her mother said, “Why didn’t 
you let me cook it?” Anyway, you can’t sail 
boats any more where fishes are. 


“She had taken her own experience in 
the park, and added to it the fanciful 
idea of the fish—making a story which 
the children asked to have retold. It 
may have been the dramatic way in 
which she did it—for she certainly lived 
her story. In any case, it was in- 
teresting.” 

“Tt is interesting,’’ said the sophisti- 
cated one, putting down her pencil, 
“but I am wondering how rich a back- 
ground of children’s literature is neces- 
sary, before creative work is to be 
expected?” 

“Well,” said the story teller, “‘in all 
these months there had been steady 
growth in the complexity of the stories 
told—until now they were listening to, 
and enjoying stories such as ‘The 
Giant’s Garden,” “Little Prince Har- 
weda,” and others of similar type. 
Some were retold many times— but good 
ones can bear repeating. The small 
world of the first months was taking on 
color. 

“One day one of the listeners brought 
a roll of wall paper to school—not 
ordinary wall paper was this, however. 
There were silhouettes of children and 
animals done in black, with the exception 
of an occasional bit of color. There 
were about ten different tiles before 
the pattern repeated. Immediately 
everyone wanted pictures. Then some- 
one suggested ‘“books’’—and finally, 


story books were planned. You can 
imagine with what delight the children 
went at their self-initiated problem. 
Each child told his own stories for the 
pictures in his book. Sometimes they 
were told to the entire group—sometimes 
to four or five children, and sometimes 
to one of the listeners—for each story 
had to be written just as the child told it. 
“Here are some of them—just as they 
were told. The similarity in subject 
is due, obviously, to the fact that the 
children chose the pictures that were 
alike, for their books—but note the 
different treatment of these same sub- 
jects. Here, is part of the harvest: 


Once upon a time a little girl had a balloon. 
She pulled the string off, and the balloon went 
up higher and higher. She said, “balloon, 
balloon, come down again to me.” But the air 
came out of the balloon, so it had to come down. 


Once upon a time a boy had a penny because 
he was good. So he ran away off to the store 
because he wanted the best balloon for a penny. 
He liked the blue ones best. But he didn’t 
get it though. It cost ten cents. He had to 
buy a sucker, fora penny. He liked it too. It 
was a green one. 


Once upon a time there was a little girl and 
she said, “‘Rajn, rain, please stop, please stop.” 
But anyway it didn’t stop, then she held her 
umbrella tight and picked flowers. She saw 
they were wet, so she brought them in to dry 
them. She didn’t know they like water best of 
all, I guess. 


Once upon a time there was a little girl and 
she said to her mother, “May I take my new 
umbrella out in the rain? I want to play with it. 
When I come home, I’ll surprise you.” And she 
did surprise her too. She brought her flowers 
she picked in the rain. 


Once a little girl planted some seeds after 
Christmas. Then she put a pail of water on 
them. Then they grew so fast, she could see 
them grow. And she picked them and smelled 
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them. Then she said, “They smell good be- 
cause they are so pretty. I know that.” 


Once upon a time a girl planted some seeds 
in her garden. Then she watered them until 
they grew. They were red, blue, and yellow. 
Boys and girls came to her party when she had 
the flowers. There were bologna sandwiches 
with mustard and they had a good time. 


Once ‘a little boy was walking down the 
street and he met his little playmate. She had 
some candy in her hat. Wasn’t that funny? 

She liked the little boy. She said, “Take 
some candy but don’t take too much. I like it 
too. Let’s have a party with it.” They did. 
They ate and ate and ate, but their stomachs 
didn’t ache a bit. 


Once a little girl had some candy because it 
was her birthday. Her little brother didn’t 
get any. It wasn’t his birthday. That’s why. 
The little girl tumbled all the candy in her hat, 
and said, ‘“Here’s a piece for you. Here’s a 
piece for me, brother. Say thank you.” He 
did, and they had the best time! 


Once upon a time there was a little boy. 
His daddy bought him a new home, and this is 
what happened. He had to come in the house 
and he blew his horn in the house, and his 
mother said, ‘“‘That’s too much noise.” Then 
his mother gave him a good spanking for blowing 
his horn in the house. Next time he played 
his horn outside. He had a band. 


Once upon a time a little boy went into the 
house to play his horn. His mother heard 
him and she said, ““You make too much noise.” 
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The little boy said, “I am playing band, mother. 
I need to make noise.” 

All the other children had their instruments 
outside. They minded their mothers. The 
little boy didn’t mind, so he had to play with 
his steam shovel. It did not make noise. 


This was told by a child who spoke no 
English when he entered: 


Once upon a time a mother went to the store 
and brother stayed home. He said, “bring me 
something, Ma.” So she said, “You have to be 
a good boy or you don’t get nothing.” Mother 
stayed so long that brother went to find her, but 
he didn’t. 

A long long time after, Mother came home. 
She had a hat, and a coat and a dress, that she 
buyed. Father said, “Where did you went?” 
She said, “To the store. I buyed a hat, a coat, 
a dress, but anyway, here’s some peanuts. 


There were many others—these are 
representative of them. Crude? Very 
—but consider the impoverished minds 
of these children, when they entered 
kindergarten. Lacking in poetic con- 
ceptions Decidedly— but the elemental 
tendency was there—with children from 
more fortunate homes, much might be 
expected. 

“And,” asked the sophisticated one, 
“is that the end of the story?” 

“Oh no,” replied the story teller, as 
she arose to depart, “merely the be- 
ginning.” 


Education should not aim at a passive awareness of dead 
facts, but at an activity directed towards the world that our 


efforts are to create.—Bertrand Russell. 
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Language—A Creative 


Expression 


LULA E. WRIGHT 
The Lincoln School, New York City 


T IS out of vivid experiences which 
furnish satisfiyng color and 
rhythm of movement or sound— 
experiences that link up com- 

pellingly with other meanings in his 
life—that the child’s desire for expression 
comes. 

If paints and an easel are handy, clay 
and crayons, or nails and hammer,— 
wood and saw, cardboard and cloth, he 
may fall upon these materials for ex- 
pression. Or it may be through the 
humming of a little spontaneous song or 
the swinging into a bodily rhythm that 
he makes the happiest expression of his 
response or through the composing of a 
simple little verse or story in which he 
re-lives the experience. He is always 
organizing and interpreting his experi- 
ences through dramatic play with blocks 
and toys with other girls and boys. 
Often if he has the opportunity, the free 
and gracious environment to which he 
is entitled, he will use all of these modes 
of expression in response to cumulative 
experiences which have satisfied his 
senses and muscles and will give his 
imagination free play. 

One day after a morning spent out on 
a lovely green hill in the country, a group 
of children (seven-year-olds) expressed 
its response in this way 


Rolling down the green and grassy hill, 
Rolling down the hill all the way down, 
Rushing through the tall green grass, 


Everything looked upside down and then 
right again. 

Blue sky down below us. 

White clouds sailing across the blue, 

And green grass up above. 

Little buttercups going up the hill, 

Pine cones scattering all around. 

Dandelions that the children picked 

And blew the white hairs off. 

Lovely green trees above us 

On the hill tops. 

The old, old farmhouse on the hill too. 

Cluck, cluck, clucka cluck, cluck. 

Speckled hens flapping in the grass. 


This came with a little discussion of 
how we could make the other children 
who had not gone, really feel as if they 
had been there. There was some slight 
rearrangement of words and lines by the 
children after the first contributions had 
been made. 

On another day Dorothy heard a small 
group who had come into the schoolroom 
early, discussing swimming with me. 
She said, “Oh, I’m swimming on my 
back!” I said, “Do you want to write 
a story about it?’”’ She wanted to and 
reeled off the following acount of it with 
only a question or twofromme. Walter 
helped her with the last line when she 
hesitated. 


AT THE SWIMMING POND 


I’m swimming on my back in the water. I 
feel like I’m lying flat on my bed. Now I’m 
swimming on my side. I love it so! It’s so 
nice and cool and deep! I duck my head into 
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the water and swim under the water. I paddle 
up to the rock like a little swimming fish. I 
walk up the rock. Igoupsohigh! Afterwards 
I get ready to dive. I go right head first down 
into the water and I swim back again. And I 
get up on the rock again and I dive down flat on 
my stomach. Oh! how it felt, like I was going 
to sink down to the bottom. Then I swam out 


. to the other side to the woods. I went through 


the fields across the state road, across the bridge 


- Wedering, watering, 
“Apple trees Betas 
All day long oy 


In the nice cool breeze! - 





up the path to our new little cottage. I felt like 
I had to have my lunch that minute. 


Always with these youngest children 
the effort is made to catch the spontane- 
ity and freshness and variety of their 
expression, guiding it with a delicate and 
breathless interest, so that the technic is 
never allowed to detract from the joy and 
satisfaction of the spoken interpretation. 

Here is a letter that a six-year-old 
group sent to Virginia who was ill. It 
promised at the start to be a boresome 
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formal affair copied from the adult type. 
It began with, 


Dear Virginia: 
It is a cold day. 


But when I said,—‘‘Tell me what I heard 
you all saying just now as you came in 
and I’ll put that in the letter so that 


Virginia will really feel as though she 
could see and hear you’’—it went 


Dear Virginia: 
Oh, my ears! 
Oh, my face! 
It stings! 
Oh my cheeks 
My knees, my legs, my hands! 
Oh my nose! 
Oh my toes! 
A cold day 
To run and play! 
That’s what you would have heard, Virginia, 
if you had been here-etc. 


ETS 
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The impetus toward an enjoyment of 
free and natural and vigorous expression 
was further strengthened when Virginia 
replied with a letter in like vein— 
Dear children: 

I doubt 

If I would shout 

Oh, my ears! 

Oh, my cheeks! 

Oh, my nose! 

Oh, my toes! 

If the doctor would say 

I could run and play 

I would run to the park 

And play until dark. 


Another attempt at catching the spon- 
taneous expression and recording it for 
further enjoyment of the group—I had 
started to read Christopher Morley’s, 
The Milkman—‘Early in the morning 
when the dawn is on the roof . 
when a child interrupted with, “Oh, you 
don’t know how I loved to sit on the 
porch out in the country and watch the 
sun. Every night the sun was a differ- 
ent color, red and white and yellowand all 
colors.” So The Milkman was dropped 
for the time being while Muriel went on 
with, “It goes down, down, down, and 
you can hardly see the sun any more,” 
etc., holding the group with her vivid 
description while I jotted down her 
words. The Milkman was then appreci- 
ated all the more for the interruption of 
another’s enjoyment of the sun. 

It is when the child himself is changed 
by the expérience that vigorous, forceful 
expression comes, as when timid, shy, 
stiff little Sarah, curled up as a wheat 
seed on the floor waiting to push her way 
out of the ground, murmured to herself, 
“Oh gosh, I wish this stone were out of 
the way.” As the play progressed, her 
contribution was a little song— 


I am the miller that grinds the wheat, 
So that the people may have bread to eat. 


Two of the boys made this verse and set 
it to music. 


I am the wheat that stands all day 

I am the wheat that stands all night 

I am the wheat the sun shines on 

I am the wheat the wind blows on 

I sway in the wind that blows me to and fro. 
The rain goes pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat. 


And Anne who was the sun in the play, 
sang— 


When the sun first shines on the wheat 
He makes it stand straight and tall. 

He calls to the farmer over the wall 
Look at your wheat so straight and so tall. 


This from a six-year-old who was a 
walnut in a Christmas play and his dark 
eyes glowed as he told it. 


I am the nut that came from the woods. 
And I loved it a lot because of the darkness. 
And the little birds sang around me, while I 
hung on the tree. When people came to get me 
a little boy shook the branch that I was on, when 
I tumbled down I fell on his head and he said, 
“Ouch!” 


A little play began developing around 
apple trees, a month after some six-year- 
olds had entered school. They had 
visited farms and markets and stores and 
had baked apples up in the kitchen. 
The play started with a friendly little 
song about one of the farmers who had 
talked to the group. 


Mr. Mathews on his farm 
Plants his apple trees 

In the night he has his supper 
Then off to bed goes he. 


Morning after morning the children 
came running into school with, “Oh I 
have a growing song for the play,” or 
“Listen to my watering song.”” And we 
would listen to such simple little lines as 
these. 
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Watering, watering apple trees 
All day long in the nice cool breeze. 


The apple trees in the day and the night 
Grow so nicely. 


Finally through a thoughtful weaving 
together of impressions and feelings and 
knowledge gained around the center of 
interest, which happened to be apples, 
there evolved a dramatic play wherein 
the children composed their own music 
and verse, constructed and painted the 
scenery, and designed their own cos- 
tumes. 

Another such play which grew up 
around two hens, Beauty and Cluck, 
that these six-year-olds had cared for, 
started out with these two songs and 
contained many others— 


ROOSTER SONG 


R-r-r-r- R-r-r-r-r 
Cock-a-doodle-do 
Wake the children up 
Wake the farmer too. 
Crow, rooster, crow! 


CLUCK, CLUCK! 


Cluck cluck, cluck cluck, 
cluck cluck, cluck cluck, 
Get up my chickens, get up, get up, 
Now eat your breakfast, 
chickens dear, 
Go out to play, but stay very near. 


Literary expression, from the majority 
of people later in life, will surely take on 
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a different complexion if during their 
formative years only feelings of desire 
and satisfaction have accompanied their 
efforts at such expression, and they have 
evidenced a feeling of added power and 
enriched growth. All over the country 
there is a trend toward giving even the 
youngest of the children greater oppor- 
tunities of creative expression. 

Singing Youth. An Anthology of 
Poems by Children by Mabel Mountsier, 
which isj ust off the press from Harper’s, 
is the latest evidence of this. It has 
this expressive little bit from a five-year- 
old, tired out with a long day of play— 


I’m tired, 

Tired as the lazy stones 

That are always sitting down; 
"Most tired as the sky 

That stays up all night and day 
Whether it’s early with spider-vines 
Or late with frogs singing. 


And now with the radio sending its 
rhythm into every home so that the boys 
and girls fall asleep to the dreamy music 
of The Blue Danube, the mother sweeps 
the floor to the wedding march from 
Lohengrin, and the father mows the 
lawn to the song of Toreador, we have a 
changing world of art expression to look 
forward to. But remember the forms 
are only of value as they have real mean- 
ings attached to them and are gathered 
from rich and worthwhile experience at 
first hand. 


Human speech is like a cracked tin kettle on which we 
hammer out tunes to make bears dance, when we long 
to move the stars.—FLAUBERT. 














Lucy and the Fairtes 


MARGARET BREARLEY 


New York City 


NCE there was a little girl 
named Lucy who lived in 
the country on a great farm. 
She was the only little girl 

her mother and father had, and there are 
always so many things to do on a farm, 
that Lucy found many ways to help her 
mother who was busy from morning till 
night. She set the table and wiped the 
dishes, and fed the chickens and the pigs 
and her own little pet lamb, and raked 
and dug in her own little garden, where 
she raised pansies and roses and tall 
hollyhocks,— taller than she was. 
However, one morning, when she 
jumped out of bed and saw from her 
window how beautiful the meadow 
looked in the bright sunshine with daisies 
and clover nodding and bending as the 
wind kissed them gently, and the yellow 
butterflies flashing here and there; and 
when she heard the low murmur of the 
little brook that wound in and out among 
the grass, and the sweet song of the robin 
that sat on the lowest branch of the old 
cherry tree, she said, 





“T’m just not going to work today. 
Everything in the meadow is playing, 
and so I’m going to play.” 

And then she looked, and right there 
in the sunshine on the window sill stood 
a tiny fairy all dressed in yellow. She 
had beautiful golden hair and wore a 
crown of diamonds on her head that 
sparkled and flashed almost as bright as 
the sun itself. She smiled at Lucy and 
said in a sweet voice, 

“T am a sunshine fairy, won’t you 
come with me to fairy land?” 

“Oh yes, yes,” cried Lucy, “but how 
can I get there—I don’t know the way?” 

‘All you have to do is to look at the 
sunshine, the brook, the flowers, and the 
birds, and count three—and there you’ll 
be.”’ 

So Lucy ran to the window and looked 
at the bright, beautiful sunshine, the 
clear little brook, the lovely fresh flowers, 
and the happy birds, and counted one- 
two-three and before she knew it, she 
wasn’t in her own room any more, but in 
a huge vaulted one with walls and ceiling 
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as blue as the sky and filled with golden 
light. 

“Come, the queen is waiting for you, 
Lucy,” said the fairy, “just follow me 
and I will take you to her,” and Lucy 
delighted with everything she saw, came 
at last before a dazzling diamond throne, 
on which sat the most beautiful fairy of 
all, with great yellow gauze wings and a 
sceptre tipped with a diamond star. 
She smiled very kindly on Lucy and drew 
her up beside her on the throne, bidding 
her remember everything she should see 
during her stay in fairy land. 

“Oh,” thought Lucy, “I wish I were a 
sunshine fairy. They don’t do anything 
all day long but play with each other in 
this beautiful place.” 

But just then the queen smiled and 
waved her wand, and all the fairies came 
before her throne and waited. Then she 
said, 

“Down on the earth is a little sick boy, 
white and thin. Nothing but the warm 
sunshine will make his cheeks rosy again. 
Who will go and help him to get well and 


: strong?”’ 


“We will!” exclaimed a group of 
fairies, and away they flew without wait- 
ing another moment. 

“T know an old, old woman who lives 
in a dark room that only has one small 
window in it. Her room is cold and 
bare, but the sunshine would warm it 
and make her forget how bare it is. 
Who will go and make her happy today?” 

“We will!” cried another group of 
fairies, and they hastened away on their 
kind errand. 

“T know of a great white cloud that 
wants to sail through the sky, carrying 
rain for a thirsty land, but it has room for 
more rain drops. Who will go down to 
the broad ocean and bring back the little 
drops it needs?” 
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“We will!” and off flew more fairies 
eager to do what the queen wished of 
them. 

“T know of a meadow full of beautiful 
flowers that give great pleasure to a little 
girl named Lucy. These flowers will 
lose all their cheerful colors if the sun 
doesn’t shine on them. Who will go and 
help to keep them strong and bright?” 

“We will!” answered some fairies right 
at Lucy’s feet, and they too danced 
away. 

“Oh,” cried Lucy at last, “I never 
knew before that sunshine did anything. 
I suppose you are the busiest fairies in 
fairy land.” 

“‘We are busy of course, but no busier 
than the water-fairies who live next to us. 
Would you like to visit them too?” 

“Oh yes, yes, do let me see them too,” 
said Lucy, and before she could turn 
around she found herself in a great room 
with walls of cloud and a floor of clear 
ice and a ceiling of shining silvery frost. 
At one end, on a throne of icicles, sat the 
king. He had a long white beard and 
wore a robe as green as the sea. 

He smiled when he saw Lucy and held 
out to her his silver sceptre tipped with 
a starry snow flake to bid her not to be 
afraid, but to come and sit beside him on 
the throne and listen to and remember 
everything she should hear. Then he 
said to his fairies, 

“T know of some men who are travel- 
ling over a great desert and they will die 
unless they come to some water where 
they can drink. Who will go and make 
a spring that will bubble up, cool and 
refreshing to revive them?” 

“We will!” cried some water fairies 
just as the sunshine fairies had done, and 
Lucy noticed that they seemed happy 
when their turn came to go. 

“T know of a well where the farmer 
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gets water every day for his faithful 
animals, but the well is getting dry and 
then the farmer will have none to give. 
Who will go and fill the well again with 
pure cool water?”’ 

“We will, we will!’ replied some 
fairies on the edge of a cloud near by, and 
they jumped off at once. 

“T know of a meadow full of lovely 
flowers, watered by a clear little brook, 
where a little girl named Lucy likes to 
play. Last winter I sent down some 
snow flake fairies to make a soft, white 
covering for the flowers, and some ice 
fairies to make a thick coat for the 
brook; but now the summer is here, and 
if the brook isn’t kept full of water, and 
if they aren’t often sprinkled with rain, 
the flowers will all droop their pretty 
heads and die. Then the bees and the 








butterflies will be hungry, for the flowers 
are working hard to make honey and 
pollen for them. Who will go to keep 
this meadow fresh and green?” 

“We will!’ eagerly exclaimed some 
others at the foot of the throne. 

“I see now,” said Lucy, “that the 
meadow was busy when I looked at it, 
after all, and I remember now that 
Mama asked me to help her this morn- 
ing. I think I’d like to be busy too, but 
I don’t know how to get home from 
here.” 

“Just think of the sunshine, the brook, 
the flowers, and the birds, and count 
three, and there you’ll be. Goodbye.” 

And no sooner had Lucy thought of 
these things and counted one-two-three, 
than there she was right in her own little 
room! 
































Art—A Creative Expression 
RACHEL WHITTIER 


Massachusetts School of Art, Boston, Mass. 


™ ELL men what they knew 

before. Paint the prospect 

from their door.’ , It is from 

my door that I paint. Iam 
one of those unfortunate teachers who 
have no children of my own. My chil- 
dren are grown up, they are young men 
and women who are preparing to go out 
into the schools and help teach art. My 
knowledge of the things that go on in the 
classrooms with the children is gleaned 
from my doorway as I go to various 
rooms and watch my children and yours, 
and from the reports that come back to 
me. 

I believe in creative expression. So 
do you. So do these young men and 
women. I watch them with children, 
see their results, hear their reports. I 
know how eagerly they go forth to reap 
a harvest of children’s ideas and how 
often they return with the time worn 
criticisms. I ask, “How did the lesson 
7”? “What did the room teacher or 


gor 
the art supervisor say to you?” 

The answers are—‘‘The papers 
weren’t neat.” 


But, I say, ““Neatness is not art, it isa 
health habit.” 

“My dictation wasn’t clear,” or, “I 
didn’t use any patterns.” 

“But, did you succeed in helping the 
children to be themselves and to express 
their own ideas?” 

‘‘Well, I tried it your way but the chil- 
dren didn’t seem to know what to do— 
and the teacher said, ‘Show them.’ Sol 





did, I told them just what to do and she 
liked the results!” 

I saw a lesson once where the student, 
finding his third graders wildly excited 
over the coming of a circus let them draw 
circus pictures. The room teacher apolo- 
gized for him in these words, “I am so 
sorry you came today, for he really can 
teach. I wish you’d seen the puritans 
he had them make, his patterns were so 
good. I had a whole frieze up around 
the room!”’ 

Icansee them! I have seen hundreds 
of just such puritans. I sometimes wish 
they’d come to life—for you remember 
puritans refused to be dictated to! 

The dragon in the pathway is never the 
children, but always some adult. It is 
with ourselves we must work first. 

Now, creative expression comes into 
prominence as a leader around which we 
rally our vocabulary and our convention 
programs. To what extent is it really 
happening in the kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades? 

I sent my students out to look for evi- 
dences of it, to search for opportunities 
to introduce it, to get better acquainted 
with the schools,—not just to look for 
art, but for the atmosphere, in which 
creative expression in art might live. I 
want to give three reports because they 
represent three types of schoolroom at- 
mosphere. 

‘When we entered the kindergarten room 


everything was imbued with the spirit of creative 
expression. Boys and girls were sitting on the 
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floor building varied things out of blocks, making 
designs and dolls out of plasticene, laboring over 
crayon interpretations of subjects that inter- 
ested them and playing with pegs and beads on 
peg boards. 

‘Soon a chord was sounded on the piano and 
the children cleaned up their expressions. 
Many brought them to the assistants and the 
instructor and received stimulating suggestions. 

“The class was now ready for paper cutting 
and each child was given paper and scissors and 
allowed to go full swing. Talk about enthusi- 
asm! It certainly was evident. They achieved 
lamp shades, masks, trees, houses, central bal- 
ance, and surface patterns. By this time we 
were part of the class and we received many 
gifts. 

“The kindergartner showed us a few drawings 
that had not been carried home. Considering 
the age of the children, four years, these draw- 
ings were remarkable. She told us that recently 
the city has allowed them to use a paint similar 
to kalsomine and large sheets of unprinted news- 
paper for creative work. 

“This class was the most interesting that I 
have ever visited and I think the kindergartner 
was doing wonders with those little minds. The 
children were a joyous group to work with, per- 
haps they were the teacher’s inspiration.” 


Most of the thirty-two reports bear 
testimony to the fact that, so far the 
kindergarten leads in this creative work. 
However, the second report shows that 
the kindergarten does not always en- 
courage creative activity. 


“Last year Mary and I visited a very inter- 
esting kindergarten school and we thought we 
would enjoy visiting it again this year. Upon 
our arrival we found two new teachers. Lest 
you may think I mean young teachers, let me ex- 
plain that they were old and experienced. We 
were greeted very cordially and given seats. 
Upon explaining that we were looking for evi- 
dences of creative expression, the elder of the 
teachers said, ‘Oh, you won’t find any creative 
expression in this neighborhood, you have to put 
it into them,’ and she proceeded to express her 
personal opinions quite strongly in regard to the 
young, incapable teachers of today and their 
absurd ideas on education. She continued by 
telling us that the American nation is not orig- 
inal, the reason for this being that the children 
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of today aren’t givenachance. They are told to 
draw a house, or something else, before they are 
taught any of the fundamentals. The young 
teachers of today expect too much of children, 
in fact they expect children to express themselves 
before they have anything to express. Children 
should first be taught discipline, for obedience is 
one of the essentials to learning. During this 
time the teacher was passing out materials and 
at the same time scolding the children. ‘Sit up 
straight! Fold your hands. Move your chair 
into the middle of the table. Quickly, Johnny, 
change seats with Mary, ’etc., etc.,etc. A little 
negro girl was sent for some materials. She was 
a happy, gay little child, effervescent with 
rhythm, and as she went about her task she 
skipped. ‘Stop your twitching!’ exclaimed the 
teacher. ‘You’re too vain.’ ‘I don’t pay any 
attention to any child except to reprimand him,’ 
she explained, ‘because children are so egotis- 
tical.’ Part of this teacher’s class was weaving 
with colored paper, and the rest were putting 
pegs in boards and putting colored pegs over 
them. I do not know the objective of either of 
these lessons, but the children were obliged to do 
it even if they didn’t like it, because they didn’t 
know how. These little people were certainly 
very much surpressed. One little boy broke 
forth and told the teacher he was making a tree 
(with his pegs) with a bird’s nest in it and birds 
flying around. By this expression we knew his 
imagination was at work, but he was a naughty 
little boy because he wasn’t doing what teacher 
wanted him to. One can see that what imagi- 
nation and creative expression did creep out, 
instead of being recognized and commended, was 
promptly and sternly ‘squelched’ by this 
teacher.” 


The third observation report was also 
made in a kindergarten room. 


“The teacher allowed the children to do what- 
ever they wished. Four preferred to draw, 
rather than anything else. Three of these chil- 
dren drew houses, the fourth little girl covered 
her paper with queer shaped, brightly colored 
objects. To this she added a line of blue sky 
and some grass. 

“The teacher inquired what it was, and re- 
ceived the answer, ‘Toys.’ No further urging 
could get anything but the words, ‘Just toys.’ 
Later she said, ‘Oh, just toys in the air! 

“The teacher said, ‘There, let me tear that up, 



























and put it in the basket. 
for our visitor!’’”’ 


Now draw a nice house 


We have in our midst these three types 
of teachers: 

1. Those who believe in and who un- 
derstand how to help children to freedom 
of expression. 

2. Those who neither believe nor un- 
derstand and therefore practise repres- 
sion. 

3. Those who believe and who lack 
understanding but earnestly desire to 
know how to have in their midst the true 
spirit of creative expression. This is 
what we all want, and we are all feeling 
our way. 

Just what do we mean by creative 
expression,—what does the newcomer 
look like? 

I put this question to the same group 
of students who had made the observa- 
tion trips and gave them this problem— 
“You have been looking for the spirit of 
creative expression. If that spirit could 
come to life what would it look like? 
Would it be young, middle-aged, or old; 
man or woman, boy or girl? What 
would it look like to the superintendent 
who advocates it? To the superintend- 
ent who is skeptical? To the teacher 
who said, ‘You won’t find any creative 
expression here?’ To the one who said 
to her art supervisor, ‘Oh, I liked you so 
much, because you helped the children 
with definite patterns and now you're 
asking them to draw without any.’ 
What did it look like to our puritan an- 
cestors? What do the children who 
have the encouragement of this spirit 
look like and how do those who live with 
dictation and repression look? 

“Make a word picture first, then a 
drawing.” 

I knew howit looked tome. Ihadmy 
idea. But I didn’t get it back. Instead 
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I found it much clarified and broadened. 
Several felt that it was not enough to 
picture creative expression, that we 
could see that spirit better if at the same 
time we had a picture of two other 
schoolroom spirits, dictation and imita- 
tion. And here is one of the word 
pictures: 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


‘A child fairy with golden hair symbolizing 
wisdom; green drapery suggesting hope; white 
wings for purity and innocence.” 


IMITATION 
“A little girl holding a paper fan which she 
has made. The fan is so large that as she waves 


it her face is almost completely hidden; that is, 
her individuality is almost lost. The child’s 
clothes are of both warm and cool, dull and 
brilliant colors. Her hair is brown.” 


DICTATION 


“An old lady bending over a crooked staff. 
She is struggling under a heavy pack on her 
back. Her hair is gray. Her clothes are all of 
the cool, dark colors. She has no interest in her 


personal appearance.” 


The art teacher who is coming is not 
thinking of art as a separated, isolated 
subject, but as history, as story telling, 
as-a part of all interests. 

Which would you rather be, a Person 
or a Copy? 

As long ago as my Normal School days 
we were taught this: 

‘Never draw on the children’s paper.” 

We used to hear, “She touches it up. 
That’s not the child’s work.”’ Dishonest, 
yes, but is there no dishonesty in im- 
posing our minds and our thoughts on 
children: 

“You can’t get anything out until you 
have put something in.” We certainly 
can’t get anything real out as long as we 
put ourselves in—until we take the you 
out. Life has been putting something 
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in for four years before we get them. 
Our first job is to find out what this is. 

How? 

By studying one of the most fasci- 
nating books in the world, children’s 
drawings. No psychologist omits this 
and we pay for his findings. Let us take 
a few minutes to see what we can learn 
about ourselves and children. 

Here are two sets of drawings of 
houses, one and all just, or very much, 
alike. Teacher stamped all over them. 
She had drawn on the board or somehow 
pasted her gold star of approval upon 
this particular kind of a house. 

Look now upon this set. No two 
alike. In almost any school in this 
broad land I could have picked up hun- 
dreds, thousands of drawings of pussy 
willows, all alike, the teacher’s observa- 
tion, not the children’s. They are as 
nothing compared with the treasure I 
found in one room. Children were 
asked to draw a picture of the “Best Day 
in Spring Vacation.’ One child pro- 
duced a delightful drawing of a little girl, 
with hand outstretched toward a whole 
bush of pussy willows, while overhead 
was a soft blue sky and floating white 
clouds. : 

“Of course, we must teach measure- 
ment in third grade,” said a primary 
principal. “How could they draw 
bunny rabbits for Faster if we didn’t? 
Most start with a four inch square!” 
I’ve another whole set where they did 
almost that. They drew rabbits back- 
to, in front of an orange moon from dic- 
tation. Happily there were a few min- 
utes left and the art student who was 
teaching remembered creative expres- 
sion. She said, ““Turn your papers over 
and draw rictures of Peter Rabbit on the 
other side.” Then we did have, alas, 
many back-to rabbits, but other things 


also, cucumbers grew, and one Peter 
perched on top of the barn and became a 
weather vane! 

The idea must come first. Do not be 
the dragon in its pathway! 

An art teacher asked her fourth grade 
children to illustrate, “Thy woods and 
templed hills.” Most of the children 
drew triangular steeples perched on tiny 
hills. But one little girl drew a wooded 
hill crowned with clustering trees, and 
hidden among the trees, kneeling, praying 
people. The art teacher said, ‘This is 
so good we'll make it better. Draw it 
again and I’ll let you paint it.” Gone 
was the temple, the whole spirit, and in 
its place a flat meaningless pattern in 
co.or. 

You cannot reproduce the charm of 
spontaneity unless you have the artist’s 
technical skill. Keep then the charm of 
the primitive. Keep the idea. 

Again, suggestions may kill—as com- 
pletely as dictation. Are we then to let 
them go free? No, but our suggestions 
must be carefully considered—better too 
few than too many. 

A young art student was painting 
a waterfall. His five-year-old cousin 
watched him for a while, then said, “I 
think I’ll make a picture—an outdoor 
picture.” 

“What will you have?” 

“Paints and a big piece of paper.” 

He began, painted a bright red streak 
in the lower right corner, a few thick but 
unmistakable trees on the left, finished 
with a sweeping sky of blue, and an- 
nounced, “This is Lake Walden where 
we went for our picnic. I'll make 
another, give me more paper.”’ 

Another youngster seeing her aunt 
painting said suddenly, “T’ll paint.” 
When finished she said, ‘This is a picture 
of a mountain with the dawn sticking out 























all around it. Tomorrow let’s paint 
some more pictures.” 

In both cases the children were stim- 
ulated to paint by seeing some one else 
doing it and enjoying the process. In 
neither case were the children’s drawings 
the least bit like those being made by 
the adults. 

Sometimes it is necessary to do more 
than let children see what fun it is to 
paint, especially if you have fifty or sixty 
children in one room. The teacher has 
only to give the right suggestion, for 
ideas once started come faster than fin- 
gers can work. Here are papers from a 
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Children have ideas. Can any one of 
us do better than yellow light for God 
speaking to Moses on the mountain top, 
which was one child’s drawing of that 
incident? Can we improve on the idea 
of soldiers as tiny black specks bathed 
in red light, soldiers against a reddened, 
flaming world? 

First, we must stimulate the imagina- 
tion, not just say, “Do anything you 
like.”” But in order to arouse enthusi- 
asm in others we must have it ourselves. 
“Couldn’t you teach a chap imagina- 
tion?” said a ten-year-old, when teacher 
in despair had said, “‘Of course, I might 
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first grade room of forty or fifty children 
where the suggestion that acted as a self 
starter was, “Draw the things you want 
for Christmas.”’ Every paper is filled 
with legible pictures. 

Here is another. “Draw pictures of 
the things you saw when you were com- 
ing to school this morning.” 

There is no other way in which we can 
so quickly learn of the world as the chil- 
dren see it. The drawings are crude, 
yes, but all first efforts in any line of 
endeavor are crude. Did you ever see 
the reproductions of John Singer Sar- 
gent’s earliest drawings? They can be 
matched in any school in the world. 
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have known you couldn’t do it. You 
have no imagination.” 

“Couldn’t you teach a chap imagina- 
tion?” Yes, if we first teach ourselves! 

Some of you may be saying, “I’m too 
old to draw now and I never could draw 
anyway.” A wise writer has said, “You 
are not too old to do anything you are 
young enough to want to do.” 

I once had a student, a teacher in the 
eighth grade, who wrote me, “I always 
wanted to draw and paint. I want my 
boys and girls to like it. They hate it. 
We’ve spent six weeks making color 
scales.” We organized a correspondence 
course, the teacher, her pupils, and I. 
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We worked together trying to express 
our own ideas, for six months. At first 
no one signed a name to the drawings, 
but soon the names were signed with 
pride. The improvement was remark- 
able due to the enthusiasm of that won- 
derful teacher who worked with her boys 
and girls, who had the courage to make 
crude drawings which expressed her own 
ideas. The last letter I received from 
her read something like this, “I am 
sorry I didn’t begin sooner, for next 
June I retire at seventy.”’ 

“‘We are never too old if we are young 
enough to want to.”’ 

Creative effort freed from fear is con- 
tagious. It is fascinating. Try it but 
with a sympathetic audience or seriously 
and alone. Your own laughter will kill 
your own faith as surely as the laughter 
of another. 

You probably won’t try drawing, but 
this you can do. 

1. Learn to read children’s drawings, 
to enjoy them. 

2. Learn to work with them. 

We talk about /iving with the children. 

Do we? 

When there is a free period what are 
we doing? 

Do we draw on the blackboard? 

Do we paint? 

Do we model? 

Do we build? 

Why not? What keeps us from it? 

If we are to create the right atmos- 
phere we must sit down and do the same 
things the children are doing. We must 
become as nearly like them as possible 
and if our drawings are even cruder than 
theirs so much the better; they can help 
us to improve. 

When teachers have worked this way 
with children, instead of walking up and 
down the aisles interrupting by com- 
ments, the children come to take as much 
pride in teacher’s progress as she is wont 


to take in theirs. Let us learn from the 
little people. 

3. Help by discussing, exhibition, and 
interpretation. Not always, “This is 
fine,’ or “I like this very much,’ but 
sometimes such questions as ‘‘Who is 
this about? What did you want me to 
see in this picture? Where did it hap- 
pen? When did it happen? What else 
might be in the picture?” 

We are all feeling our way, and I have 
only sketched the prospect from my door. 

We’re handicapped today by old time, 
outworn conventions and requirements 
on the part of school authorities. We're 
still tied down to a course of study, per- 
haps it ought to read curse. “Art comes 
at definite periods. Art teachers must 
teach. Art teachers must tell you be- 
forehand just what to teach.’”’ Routine, 
the god of middle age—when what we 
need is the constant change, new expe- 
riences of youth and childhood. 

Art is learning how to come through 
your door not as an extra, not as a dic- 
tator, but as a co-worker—as one of the 
circle. Once we all drew our separate 
circles, of much the same size. 

Now we are adopting Edwin Mark- 
ham’s: 


He drew a circle that shut us out! 
But Love and I had the wit to win. 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


First, we suppressed. That is past. 

Second, we dictated. Is this present? 

Third, we are trying to give under- 
standing help. Used as a measure where 
does each one of us stand or reach? 

Creative Expression our teacher shall 
be. And back of that teacher, sympa- 
thetic, understanding teachers. 

There is in Boston a great work of art 
by a great artist which might well sym- 
bolize Creative Expression, St. Gaudens’ 
Phillips Brooks, just touched and in- 
spired by the Master’s hand. 
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Dramatics—A Creative 


Expression 


CORINNE BROWN 
Ethical Culture School, New York City 


HERE are no good plays 

save those which have been 

applauded in the Play- 

house.” This is quoted from 
Brander Matthews and is the theme 
of this discussion. In drama there is a 
limit of time as in no other art; the 
message must be received immediately 
upon being given, there is not time for 
interpretation of explanation ; the specta- 
tors must be considered every moment; 
speech and action must be clear. 

When we present drama in the class- 
room we are educating from two angles, 
the power of one group to give a message 
and the power of another group to re- 
ceive it as given. Any moving object 
holds the attention of children, a colored 
balloon in the air, a rabbit eating carrots 
in a corner, and half a dozen children 
carrying ona dialogue with gesture may 
easily doso. But unless the young audi- 
ence is comprehending the meaning and 
is sympathetic to the action presented, 
it is not attending to drama; and the 
play, however well it may seem to be 
going, is failing in half of its purpose. 
Let us keep this point always in mind in 
putting on children’s plays. 

These are the opportunities for crea- 
tive expression that even the simplest 
drama affords: 

Language—the most important; it 
should be as far as possible, the children’s 





own and never memorized from a text 
throughout the primary school. 

Pantomime—this is the gesture or 
expressive posture that interprets 
thought or feeling, which the actor must 
have in mind whether he is speaking or 
listening. 

Direction—childrén can take this im- 
portant lead as well as réle of actor. 

Scene Painting—this is done on 
large sheets of bogus paper and attached 
to screens; it adds to the artistry of the 
play and gives opportunity for wider 
class participation. 

Costumes—these are valuable for the 
same reason and the added one of being 
an aid to the actors themselves; it is 
easier to feel kingly in royal robes and a 
crown; personal inhibitions drop away 
behind this veil that conceals the real 
personality. 

Plot—this should be creative some- 
times but need not always be so. 

Let us consider first the dramatization 
of stories. Even so simple and well 
known a tale as “The Three Bears” 
needs amplification in language. Gol- 
denhair must make known to the 
audience that she is in a strange situa- 
tion, that she is hungry, and that she 
espies porridge. The actors must as- 
sume that the audience knows nothing of 
the story and accordingly must make 
every step of it intelligible, and no story 
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“The actors must assume that the audience knows nothing of the story and accordingly 
must make every step of it intelligible’ 


the players may originate and select the _ hearsal, for the other players must have 
most fitting dialogue; there must not be their cues and know what to expect of 
too much or the play drags, or too little each other, otherwise the precocious 
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ones, under the glow of achievement, 
will overdo their parts and outshine the 
more timid ones, to the detriment of the 
play. 

We are told that children are natural 
actors; they have less self-consciousness 
perhaps but I have not found that they 
do not need teaching. They enjoy act- 
ing but this does not imply ability; they 
need much help to make their speech 
intelligible and their pantomime con- 
vincing. Suggest to a child that he 
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eight-year-old king in “The Dancing 
Shoes.” He was reminded that the king 
had lost his temper, that he was angry 
and was speaking to his servants who 
were there to do his bidding. The ex- 
pression should be the child’s, but the 
awareness of mood may take some prod- - 
ding. The director and the group will 
criticize as far as is within their power to 
give help, but the teacher must aid now 
and then. 

The effect of this participation upon 





“The expression should be the child’s but the awareness of mood may take some prodding’’ 


pretend to be eating and he will make 
straight-line gestures to and from his 
mouth, as so complicated affair could 
never be performed. In all pantomime 
he must be led to an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the gesture that will convey the 
mood or idea he is interpreting. This 
does not mean that he should be told 
what to do or what tone of voice to use. 
The poor director shows how a thing is 
done, the wise one draws out the actors 
own expression. “Will you please cut 
off this prince’s head?’’ said a courteous 





the timid child is that in his eagerness 
for approval he overcomes his shyness 
and his success breaks down the old in- 
hibitions, and the new courage often 
carries into other fields, while the show- 
off may overcome his tendency to attract 
attention by acting foolishly, in his de- 
light of being appreciated for a worthy 
effort. 

When it comes to the creating of the 
play itself the problem is more difficult; 
kindergarten children have no hesitation 
in attempting it but the story is apt to be 
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fragmentary and almost without plot 
but even so the fact that it is a creative 
effort justifies its presentation ; with some 
help from the teacher it can be made co- 
herent and its effect upon the children is 
to encourage them to further invention 
in the field, which if carried through the 
primary grades may lead to distinct 
achievement. In the crude stages of 
kindergarten invention it is advisable 
not to have an audience of outside adults 
unless the teacher can be sure of an 
understanding and sympathy such as 
few parents and even teachers have; 
serious acceptance of children’s work is 
a rare thing; the laughter that greets 
their awkward attempts does worse than 
intimidate them, it provokes children 
into a “smartness” of behavior from 
which a return to earnestness is difficult 
to make. 

Here is the first act of an original 
play by a kindergarten child, directed by 
him and presented to the first grade 
neighbors. 


Tue HuntTeER 


The Author speaks: This is a play called The 
Hunter. 

At the back of the stage is a table at which the 
wife and child sit, the husband stands, gun in 
hand. 

HusBanp: Can I go to hunt now? 

Wire: Yes, but don’t get hurt. 

Curtp: Daddy, will you buy me some 
chickens? 

Hussanp: I don’t know where they sell it. 

CuiLp: What are you cooking, mother? 

Wire (busy at table) : Jello. 

HusBanp: Goodbye (goes to front of stage 
which is out in the forest). An elephant enters, 
front stage. 

Huspanp: Is this a good elephant or a bad 
one? (Regards it carefully.) A good one; I'll 
take it home (leads it to back of stage; to wife). 
This is a good elephant, now don’t be afraid. 

Curtp: Where did you find him? 

HusBanp: In the forest. 

Wire: Is he good? 

HussBanp: If he wasn’t I would kill him 


(business of petting the elephant). I am going 
hunting again, goodbye. Don’t let the elephant 
run away. 

Wire: Kill a wild animal if you see one. 

HusBanp: Of course I shall, I am not going 
to stay still like people, I’ma hunter. (Goes to 
front of stage, a bear enters, he regards it.) 
This is a bad animal; I’ll killit. (Raises gun, 
“Bang,” bear falls.) Teacher interrupts, “How 
do you know an animal is a bad animal?” 
Answer, “Because it has a wild face.” (He drags 
bear to back of stage.) * * * Teacher in- 
terrupts to tell the bear that he must pretend to 
be dragged but must in reality help the hunter. 
* * * (Hunter knocks at door.) 

Wire: Come in. 

Hunter: I can’t, I have a heavy load out- 
side. (Wife helps bring in the bear which they 
put on the table.) 

HussBanp: Let’s cut him up and eat him. 

Cup: Daddy, may I play with the tail of 
the bear? 

HusBanp: All right, don’t get all sticky. 


(End of Act I) 


In the second act the hunter becomes 
farmer, buys some cows and sells milk, 
and in the end decides that this is the 
more profitable business. The last lines. 
are, “I’ll be a farmer to the end of my 
life because it makes me rich, and the 
wife says, ““Maybe we’ll be able to buy an 
automobile.” The “end line” was the 
teacher’s suggestion but the words were 
the children’s. 

The play made from the folk tale sets 
a higher standard; it has greater literary 
value and provides a better opportunity 
for action and language. Let me give 
an example: The children were skipping 
and the teacher joined in; one boy was 
reminded of the moving picture version 
of the Pied Piper, which he had seen, and 
suggested that the children play it. The 
scenes were planned by the group led by 
the boy who also directed the action. 


Tue Prep PIPER 


Scene I. The council room, the mayor seated 
in a chair, center stage, was visited by three 
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mothers who complained of the plague of rats 
and urged his help. When they left him he ex- 
claimed, “A trap for these rats.” This was the 
cue for the entrance of the piper, the bargaining 
took place and the piper departed. 

Scene II, The piper entered playing on his 
pipe (music of piano) and children dressed in 
smocks for the rat costume, followed him. He 
led them to the back of the stage where a painted 
river was fastened to a screen and the rats went 
behind it. 

Scene III. Mothers entered and danced for 
joy (piano). Piper came and asked for his 
money which was refused, he played his “other 
tune” and the children, without smocks this 
time, followed. The mothers called to the chil- 
dren, but the piper led them to a door, painted 
and hung to a screen behind which they all dis- 
appeared. 

Scene IV. The children were behind the hill 
with the piper; the fairies came and danced for 
them. 

Scene V. Council room, the mayor called for 
the town crier and commanded him to seek the 
piper; the piper returned, was given his money 
and brought back the children. The mothers 
came out and a dance for joy followed. 


Real creative effort is shown in this 
dramatization of the old story; no two 
groups would have done it in quite the 
same way, and it has made a better play 
while giving better opportunity for in- 
vention than the first example. 

The last example I am giving is a play 
written by two third grade girls who have 
had the training in creative dramatics as 
suggested by the above examples. It 
shows the influence of fairy tale plot and 
incident. It is crude and childish, but 
it is originial and has distinct plot. I 
have set it down exactly as it was written 
by the little girls. 


ZoZA AND THE PRINCE 


Cast 


Zoza King 
Prince Old Woman 
Slave Two pages 


Dancing Doll, Spinning Doll, Dwarf, Fairies 
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Scene I 


Zoza standing at open window, the king, her 
father, at her side. 

Krnc: Zoza, dear, what can I do to make you 
laugh? 

Zoza: Nothing, father, nothing, I do not wish 
to laugh. 

Kine: I have a splendid idea! Pages, have 
a fountain of oilin the courtyard! (To the prin- 
cess)—When the oil will run down the street the 
people will skip like grass hoppers, leap like 
hares, run like deers. 

(Old Woman enters and is soaking up oil with 
a sponge, page throws a stone and breaks her 
pitcher.) 

Op Woman: You dog! I hope you will be 
pierced by a lance, a thousand ills befall you and 
something to boot! 

Pace: You grandmother of witches, you hag, 
you child strangler! (Zoza then laughed.) 

Op Woman: I hope you shall never have the 
least of a husband unless you take the Prince of 
Roundfield! 

Kinc: Have that woman brought here! 

Otp Woman: He is enclosed in a tomb and 
any woman who can fill the pitcher outside with 
tears in three days will be his bride. 

(The Old Woman and the King leave.) Zoza 
thinks she will go to her fairy friends for help. 


Scene II 


In the second scene Zoza goes to a fairy who 
gives her a magic walnut which she is to open in 
time of great need, and sends her to a sister fairy ~ 
who gives her a chestnut with the same admoni- 
tion, and sends her to a third fairy who gives 
likewise a filbert. This is all in one scene and 
would have to be altered for setting. 


Scene III 


Zoza is at the tomb and weeps until she is 
faint and weak, then she falls asleep and a slave 
steals from her the pitcher and fills two inches, 
then the prince comes out and says: 

Prince: At last my precious bride has come 
and the feast is all ready at the palace. (Zoza 
wakes to find her precious pitcher gone.) 

Zoza: Oh, someone has cheated me! (She 
leaves the stage weeping.) 


Scene IV 


Zoza: Oh, I must open the chestnut! (She 
does so and out comes gold chickens.) 
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Stave: Go! I must have those chickens, go 
at once or I shall kill the child when it is born. 

Prince (at the door of Zoza’s house): May I 
purchase your chickens? 

Zoza: I am not a merchant but you can have 
them as a gift. 

Prince: Thank you, kind lady. 

Stave: They are indeed beautiful; thank 
you (to prince). 

Prince: That is all right, my dear. 

Zoza: I have no hope left; I shall see what is 
in this. (She opens it and out comes a doll.) 

Stave: Ah, that is very pretty! (To the 
prince) Go, purchase it for me. 

Prince: All right, I shall be right back. (To 
Zoza) May I purchase your doll for my bride? 

Zoza: I am not a merchant but I shall give it 
to you as a gift. ‘ 

Prince: Oh, thank you, thank you, kind 


SLAVE: It certainly shall give me pleasure 
and entertainment also. 

Prince: I do hope so. 

(Zoza is in great despair, then she opens her 
last nut and out comes a small but pretty spin- 
ning doll.) 


Zoza: Oh, it is beautiful! 

SLAVE: Oh look at that doll spinning gold! 
I must have it. (At Zoza’s door) Good day, I 
come to ask, may I purchase your doll? 

(Zoza whispers to the doll to put a request in 
the slave for stories and dances, then she gives 
the doll to the slave.) 

StavE: Thank you, I shall not forget your 
kindness. 

Prince: Did you obtain it? 

SLavE: Yes, as a gift, but go have folk danc- 
ers and story-tellers at once; I want some en- 
tertainment. 

Prince: Pages, go have folk dancers and 
story-tellers brought here at gnce. 

PacEs: Yes, your Highness. 

(Zoza comes to tell her story; she tells it half 
way through when the slave interrupts her.) 

SLAVE: Stop! I want no more stories! 

PRINCE (to Zoza): Proceed! 

(Zoza tells her story; Prince commands the 
slave be executed, then he says to Zoza.) 

Prince: And you shall be my bride. 


(Curtain) 


AFTER THE THUNDERSTORM 


The ducks go walking to the creek 

After the thunderstorm. 

Their backs are smooth and white and sleek, 
There’s one that has a purplish beak. 

They think that no one dares to peek 
When they go swimming in the creek, 

But just the same,—/’ve seen them sneak 


Under the fence, 
Across the yard— 


And down the driveway to the creek! 


MARIE M. WARD 























Rhythm—A Creative Expression 


MARGARET C. SEAVER 


The Woodward School, Boston, Massachusetts 


O YOU all know Christo- 

pher Robin? He is the 

little boy in When We 

Were Very Young,' who 
“couldn’t go anywhere”’ if he stopped 
hopping. Let me recall the poem to 
you. 


Christopher Robin goes 

Hoppity, hoppity, 

Hoppity, hoppity, hop 

Whenever I tell him 

Politely to stop it, he 

Says he can’t possibly stop. 

If he stopped hopping, he couldn’t go any- 
where 

Poor little Christopher 

Couldn’t go anywhere 

That’s why he always goes 

Hoppity, hoppity, 

Hoppity, 

Hoppity, 

Hop. 

Christopher Robin’s difficulty is not an 
unnatural one, nor is he an unnatural 
child. We all know many children who 
‘‘couldn’t go anywhere’’ unless they went 
hopping or skipping, or who “‘can’t pos- 
sibly stop it” even when threatened by 
the crossest of nurses and not under- 
standing grownups. 

As Alice tripped along beside her 
nurse, one of the training students over- 
heard the remonstrance, “Oh, Alice, will 
you walk along properly!’ “I am,” 
said Alice, “I am only trying to be a baby 
galloper.”’ 

Such movements are very natural 


1A, A. Milne. 





starting points of bodily expression in 
rhythm. The foundation of rhythm is 
movement. If we do express rhythm in 
these natural freedoms of the body, then 
there should be none of the confining and 
constricting influences, which too soon 
cause us to stiffen our bodies, and lose the 
power of bodily rhythmic expression. 

Rhythm and sound are fundamentals 
of music. Is there not a natural music 
of the body? If our bodies are bound 
down with constraints and inhibitions, 
are we not denied an essential approach 
to musical appreciation? To stop a 
child from tapping his foot in response 
to rhythmic stimuli, is like closing a door 
against him. What he feels he will later 
better understand. 

In rhythmic movement you have 
every degree of physical activity; mus- 
cular contractions and relaxations, con- 
trols, balance, and poise. You have a 
whole body to use or any one of many 
parts, all of which may work together, or 
still may orchestrate while doing differ- 
ent things. 

In music you have an art expressive of 
these changes. Change in movement, 
change in strength, change in tempo, 
change in accent, change in mood. 

The two arts then work together, in- 
terpreting and explaining each other. 
Movement becomes the starting point 
for further development of the rhythmic 
sense, and a fundamental background 
for the development of the appreciation 
of music. 
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A child’s earliest rhythmic movements 
are very simple and much repetition is 
preferred to change. There seems to be 
no need or thought of change. This is 
also characteristic of primitive verse, 
song, and dance. In a sense they are 
formless, they are pure rhythm. 

Moving things catch the baby’s eye, 
he moves his hands incessantly. His 
mother catching his hands, plays Pat-A- 
Cake and helps him get the habit of a 
muscular sensation. When Alice got the 
muscular sensation of galloping she must 
go galloping everywhere. We know the 
delight created in a child who becomes a 
“skipper.” 

Then drumming! Such pulsating 
rhythms as were performed by a brother 
of mine, who could hardly pass an open 
door without yielding to the provocative 
suggestion that it made a very good 
drum. But the thing that brought the 
“Basso Profundo” from my father’s 
study, was the unending tapping of a 
silver knife on the top of a polished ta- 
ble. That was such a jolly sound after 
the duller sound of the door. 

Hand clapping, foot tapping, drum- 
ming, walking, skipping, rocking, leap- 
ing, hopping, dancing, imitating animals; 
these are but a few of the most obvious of 
the natural rhythmic movements of any 
normal child. 

How can we enumerate all the means 
by which a child may get his first definite 
rhythmic experiences. They greet his 
eye and ear on every side. The twist- 
ing, curling, and chirping bird calls, the 
sway and bend of grass and tree, the 
pound of the wave, the curves of dust on 
a windy day, the throb and beat of ma- 
chinery, as it hoists and rivets together 
the beams and girders of our sky- 


scrapers. 
Are we not creatures of a “Balanced 


Loving Nature” and live and breathe in 
a rhythmic universe? 

Since to respond to rhythmic stimuli 
seems to be such a natural instinct, is it 
not possible to find some degree of that 
response in everyone? But what do we 
find—somewhere we have lost our power, 
or maybe the musical instinct, although 
there, does not emerge of itself. 

“We should give experiences in 
rhythm when brain and body are de- 
veloping along parallel lines, the one 
constantly connecting its impressions 
and sensations to the other.’ 

A child may learn his own coordina- 
tions, making himself steady and con- 
trolled. It seems to me to be of first 
importance to find the particular level 
at which each child will respond to a 
rhythmic stimulus. We all have a point 
when in obedience to our own rhythm we 
more easily synchronize. Then do we 
perform our tasks more easily and with 
less fatigue. 

It, however, does seem to mean more, 
to fit oneself to some other rhythm, as 
the steady beat of a drum, or of music. 
To feel it go faster and move more 
quickly, or to hear it go louder and in- 
crease one’s strength. 

In general, I feel that the movements 
of little children should be free, natural, 
and not constricted. That the larger 
movements should precede specific re- 
actions and controls relative to musical 
appreciations. 

The music we play for the child should 
be simple, well accented, rhythmically 
clear, without too many harmonies. For 
this reason I wish it were possible for 
each teacher to improvise and at the 
same time to watch her children’s feet. 
When the movements are so repetitive 


* Emile Jacques Dalcroze. 























we can suit a note to a step, merely 
changing tempo and strength as is neces- 
sary. 

“When are we going to march?”’ asks 
a child on our first day. 

“Now if you like.” 

The sound of the music attracted 
others and a group gathered. From this 
came other suggestions and before long 
we were calling ourselves “skippers,” 
“walkers,” “gallopers,” “runners,” and 
“hoppers.” It was at this time that 
someone thought of Christopher Robin. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


There are many ways of running 
and there are many degrees in 
music to express running 


1. Different ways of running with students 
a. High knee (staccato, forte) 
b. Knee at right angles (legato, forte) 
c. Ordinary walking step (light, firm, mod- 
erate) 
d. Short fast (very quick) 
e. Long quiet creep (legato) 
f. Long quiet creep (pizzicato) 
g. Long strong stride (forte, slow) 
2. Different degrees in music, the students to 
follow in music 
3. The children’s own ways 
Benny—short quick skip, his little feet 
just tripping over the floor 
Stanley—short quick run, close to floor 
like a moving leaf 
Allen—high knees, like a proud horse 
Mary Frances—pounding the floor with 
determination to skip 
Bobby—a long stride like the easy lope of 
an Indian 
Morris—early biased by the cook, who had 
taught him to jig around the kitchen 
table, promised to be a stubborn one 
legged skipper. 


Playing for each child according to his 
natural bent brought out many differ- 
ences, as well as giving each personal 
satisfaction. Observing and _ experi- 
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menting in ways other than our own 
followed, all of which grew into little 
games of intimate feeling. 


Paul; the baby gradually grew up) 

c. The Marathon Runners 

d. The Indians (using drum to show steps 
and accents) 


There are many ways of skipping, 
as there are various differences 
im music 
1. Helping the chiftiren to overcome their diffi- 
culties 

a. To help one legged skippers—Let them 
be in rhythm with themselves (use 
“Chez bogar” music to illustrate). 

b. To help Mary Frances lift herself—She 
had to learn to tip her heels high in 
back; at last she played she was an 
“elf on a lily pad.” 

c. To help Morris use both legs—He 
stretched each one in alternation be- 
hind him, looking over his shoulder. 

2. Some of the children’s games 

a. Winding up the piano 

b. Winding up the skipper 

c. Skipping pin-wheel 

d. Skipping record 


Dynamics and nuances 


Although we call the movements form- 
less, are the children not growing into a 
controlled form of activity that seems to 
promise some degree of motor-sensori 
learning? 

By these changes above illustrated it 
does not seem strained to believe that 
the children can play themselves into an 
understanding of some of the very simple 
musical dynamics. 


1. Contrasts of shade and light, and tempo 
a. Fast and slow 
b. Loud and soft 
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c. Short and long (later staccato and 
legato) 

d. Crescendo and diminuendo 

e. Accelerando and ritard 


To these, little games of pitch may be 
added, contrasts of high and low. 


2. Different games 
Bells and Clocks 
The Wind of the Balloons 
The Singer (with a Jig for a dance) 


Rhythm, time, phrases and other musical 
forms, observed and commented 
upon by the children 


When I began my own training in the 
study of eurythmics, I thought the 
movement was all very well, but musical 
notation and form, that was different. 
I learned my error and record for you 
some of my observations. 

I began to play, always a step to a 
note. Fast or slow, loud or soft, stac- 
cato and legato as was necessary, for 
running, skipping as the case might be. 

Then I recorded my observations 
when I introduced little rhythmic 


changes. 


a. “What is that little twisting thing you 
do?” came in response toa trill. “It 
makes me think of wind on the water.”’ 

b. “There is a jump place,” was the re- 
sponse to an accent. 

c. “There is a skip place, and there is a run- 

ning place,” were other observations. 

. Today I had a nice one from Benny, a 

“Oh, I like that zig-zag place.” 


a 


Now we tap our songs, step and clap 
the rhythms, and even invent little 


rhythms. We both dance them and 
improvise them on our drums. 
Anne’s 
Oi 2 2137912 
Gale’s . 
JJ2I914 I+ 
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Sarah’s 


Ja2d\? 


John’s on the drum of an auto passing 
bis window on a rainy day. 

Bobby’s waves; when the time pulse 
was slow and the music loud, it was a 
storm at sea, and only ocean liners could 
go out. When the music was softer, the 
waves were less high and he could go 
sailing with his Daddy. When the 
music was very soft, the waves were 
gentle, and he could go out in his own 
boat near the shore. 

Howard’s pile driver, observation of 
syncopation is the “puff and bang’’ of 
the pile driver. 

Julie’s observations of the phrases in 
Onward Christian Soldiers and in Wood- 
pecker Gay. 

Benny’s observation of “finished 
chords” and “hanging chords.” 

Teddy’s observation of minor and 
major modes. Anne listening, got 
nothing out of it but asked if I had a key 
for the Farmer. 


Moods and interpretations 


Many observations and comments 
made by the children illustrate their 
appreciation of the spirit of the music, or 
what has been done through the imagina- 
tion. 

One story I will tell of Anne, who 
followed the rhythm, or rather the melo- 
dic line of the Soldiers’ March from 
Faust. When I asked her why her 
soldiers marched that way she said, “but 
isn’t it there in the music?”’ “Yes,” I 
said, “but so is the tramp of their feet.” 
After a little she came to me and said, 
“Then the other must be there to make 
the soldier happy as he marches 
along.” 
















My aim is to help develop for my chil- 
dren a “listening ear.’ We may not 
all become dancers, singers, pianists, or 
creators of music; we all do want and 
need to grow and develop in our appreci- 
ation of music. 

I would not have you think I am too 
concerned with the intellectual aspect of 
movement and of music. However, 
movement is not enough, it must clarify 
thought. But does not the supreme 
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value of music lie in what it does for the 
imagination? 

It is impossible to more than indicate 
a few reactions and their possible signifi- 
cance, or to tell of the related experi- 
ences in poetry and musical appreciation. 

I should like to leave you with a feeling 
of a movement up, rising with the 
children, and clearing the spaces of 
grown up people’s desires, opinions, and 
suggestions. 


IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE 


SIGNIFICANT PHASES OF CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES IN KIN- 
DERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 


In Reading—Jean Betzner 


In Number—Eleanor Troxell 

In Handwriting—Marie J. Kellar 

Judging the Worth of Activities—Helen Reynolds 
Excursions in the Primary Grades—Mildred Miller 
With an Introduction by Bertha Barwis 


THE KINDERGARTENS OF JAPAN (beautifully illustrated) — 


Alice E. Fitts 


Bear Sonc. Words and Music by Kathleen Malone 
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American Dedication of the 
Maison De Tous 


American dedication of cial tour arranged for friends of the 
the Maison de Tous at Liévin, International Kindergarten Union and 
the community house which the Kindergarten Unit of France, the 
is the outgrowth of a kin- organization which first established the 

dergarten unit established during the Liévin institution. They had motored 
reconstruction period immediately after from Arras and after the ceremony con- 
the war, took place on Thursday, in the tinued their journey, which brought 
presence of many interested Americans. them to Paris on Saturday. 

These visitors are in Europe on a spe- The French inauguration of the home 


pe ea 


AMERICAN DEDICATION OF THE Maison De Tous, Lievin, Pas-DeE-Catais, Jury 21, 1927 


Instead of dedicating the house to the people of Lievin we, as Americans, following Lincoln’s 
feeling at Gettysburg, would rather dedicate ourselves to the service it represents—that of the 
welfare of little children and international friendship.—E.Lta Ruta Boyce. 
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took place on May 29, with many prom- 
inent French officials present. 

A luncheon for the guests preceded 
Thursday’s dedication service. The 
speakers were Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, 
director of the organization, Miss Mary 
Moore Orr, assistant director, M. Jules 
Bedart, Mayor of Liévin, Miss Fanny 
Smith of Bridgeport, Conn., and Mlle. 
A. Fanta of Versailles. 

The dedication ceremony was con- 
ducted by Miss Ella Ruth Boyce of Pitts- 
burgh, member of the board of trustees 
of the Kindergarten Unit, and was fol- 
lowed by a memorial service held in the 
library, to Miss Annie Laws, at whose 
suggestion the visit of the Kindergarten 
delegation had been arranged. Taking 
part in this service were: Miss Ella Ruth 
Boyce; Miss Louise Bentley, Miss Bann, 
Cincinnati; Miss Barbara Greenwood, 
Los Angeles; The Mayor of Liévin and 
Miss Fanniebelle Curtis. 

Others present for the dedication serv- 
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ice were: Miss E. Louise Hoyt, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Miss Frederika Morgan, 
Miss Maxim Ogg, Cincinnati, Ohio; Miss 
Harriet F. Farr, Binghamton, N. Y.; Miss 
Lora S. Radel, Bridgeport, Conn.; Mrs. 
C. R. Richards, Miss Miriam Richards, 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Lois Wood- 
mansee, Miss Estelle B. Luth, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Miss E. J. Wells, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Miss Helen Bann, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Miss Flora E. Hung, Providence, 
R. I.; Miss Elisabeth P. Hefferman, Miss 
Edith T. Stockton, Miss Sarah Shearer, 
Miss Alice McKerr, Miss Georgia B. 
Kerr, Miss Pearl Price, Miss Nearon 
Everson, Miss Edith M. Spicer, Miss 
Sara E. Schaffer, Pittsburgh; Miss Bar- 
bara Greenwood, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Mr. Coppo, Tour Manager. 

Mrs. W. H. Ross, Paris; Mme. Mon- 
tagne, Liévin; M. Druart, Mayor Ad- 
joint; M. Goulet, Mayor, Adjoint; M. 
Caron, Secretary §General.—Paris 
Herald. 


Address of the Director of the Kindergarten Unit of 


France 


I wonder if you fully realize what it 
means to the Jardin d’Enfants Unit to 
have you here today. 

You and those whom you represent 
have stood by the work of the Unit for 
nearly ten years. 

Only in spirit is our dear friend Annie 
Laws, at whose suggestion and under 
whose inspiration this pilgrimage was 
organized, here today. Later this after- 
noon, we shall ask you to pause for a few 
moments in the Jardin d’Enfants of the 
Maison de Tours, in memory of Annie 
Laws. 

You are familiar with every step of our 
Unit’s work, so I shall not dwell upon the 





past. Today there are two further steps 
before you: One is to see the finished 
Maison de Tous, which we have asked 
the City of Liévin to accept as a souvenir 
of our abiding friendship. 

The other step is to become acquainted 
with a distinguished and very dear friend 
of our Unit, a friend, without whose un- 
flagging interest and untiring zeal 
through many difficult moments the 
Maison de Tous would not be what it 
is today. I refer to Jules Bédart, the 
Mayor of Liévin. 

You, friends from America, have 
crossed the sea bringing the greetings 
and good wishes of the International 
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Kindergarten Union and other friends 
of the Jardin d’Enfants Unit. In the 
name of these numberless friends in the 
United States, you today dedicate this 
house to the citizens of Liévin. 

Ella Ruth Boyce, Member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Kindergarten 
Unit, at the Maison de Tous this after- 
noon will dedicate the finished building. 

It is my unusual good fortune to be 
both a citizen of New York and a citizen 
of Liévin. As a citizen of New York, 
it was my great pleasure a few moments 
ago, to present you, my compatriots, 
to the Mayor of Liévin. 

Now as a citizen of Liévin I join my 
Liévin compatriots in welcoming you 
to “our city” the city of Liévin! I 
saw it first nearly ten years ago—de- 
struction, desolation, despair. Step by 
step, brick by brick, I have watched 
this city rise above destruction, desola- 
tion, despair. 


“Rise above,” the words do not ade- 
quately describe the effort of this city. 
I can truly say from my heart that these 
indomitable, courageous people of the 
North of France, reached down into the 
almost bottomless pit into which war had 
sunk their city, dragged and lifted it and 
themselves to the present state of pros- 
perity and hope, which you see on every 
side. 

The years come, the years go. We 
come and we go. What abides? 

In this particular case there remains a 
permanent tangible souvenir of friend- 
ship between France and America— 
the Maison de Tous. 

Mr. Mayor, your American friends 
hope that the Maison de Tous may al- 
ways carry this message to the hearts 
of your people of Liévin—We Do Not 
Forget! 


FANNIEBELLE CURTIS. 


Address of the Mayor of Lievin 


It is with real pleasure that today I 
have the great satisfaction to preside 
at your reception in our city of Liévin. 
I present to you my respectful homage 
and my sympathy; also permit me in 
the name of the people of our city so 
dear to you, in the name of the Munici- 
pal Council which I am proud to repre- 
sent, and in my own name, to give you a 
cordial welcome. 

I can find no words to thank you for 
the great honor you make to us in cross- 
ing the sea to bring from America your 
greetings from the International Kinder- 
garten Union and many friends. Your 


visit is the proof of the friendship you. 


feel towards Liévin. Permit me to ex- 
press to you my gratitude and to felici- 


tate you warmly for your delicate 
attention. 

. I take a part in the sadness I can read 
in your eyes for not seeing amongst us 
today your regretted friend, Annie 
Laws, the instigator of this pilgrimage, 
to whom I should have been so happy 
to show the wonderful work accom- 
plished on our territory by her worthy 
compatriots. I address to her memory 
a moving souvenir and our profound 
gratitude. 

I must now confess that I am em- 
barrassed at the praises addressed to me 
by our devoted friend, Miss Curtis, the 
most distinguished director of the Jardin 
d’Enfants Unit. By helping her in her 
laborious task which she freely imposed 























upon herself, I only did my duty as 
Mayor. To her, to her devoted collab- 
orators, and to all of you who surround 
- me, belongs the honor for the accom- 

plishment of the admirable work of the 
Maison de Tous which in a few moments 
you will have the satisfaction to con- 
template. 

Miss Curtis, you can assure all of our 
American friends that their hopes are 
realized: the Maison de Tous, the per- 
manent and tangible token of the 
friendship between France and the 
United States will engrave forever in the 
hearts of our people of Liévin the words: 
We Do Not Forget. 

On the unforgetful day of the twenty- 
ninth of May, when the ceremonies of 
the Inauguration took place, I made it 
my pleasant duty to proclaim highly 
that all of the French people remember 
the Americans who did not hesitate, in a 
wonderful outburst to come and help us 
in our fight against our enemies. 

Also all the people of Liévin remember 
and will always continue to remember 
Miss Curtis, Miss Orr, Mrs. Cerf and all 
of you, Ladies and Gentlemen and 
Members of the American Committee, 
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for the philanthropic work that you have 
accomplished in Liévin. We do not for- 
get that after the war, when our mur- 
dered city was but a mass of ruins and 
misery, when we were desperate, deserted 
by all, you came to help us and gave us 
all the resources at your disposal. 

The good you have done in Liévin for 
years with disinterestedness, is still 
present in our memories. The Maison 
de Tous which you have built on our 
ruins for our city will be for us and for 
future generations, a permanent sou- 
venir of your friendship which will re- 
main anchored in our hearts as a sacred 
token. 

In the name of the citizens of Liévin, 
in the name of the Municipal Council, 
in my own name, once more J thank you. 

Ladies, Gentlemen, I hold my glass 
to your good health, I drink to the 
Great American Republic, to the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union and 
other friends to whom I express my re- 
spectful gratitude and I invite you to 
shout with me: Vive l’Amérique, Vive 
the American Committee and its dis- 
tinguished managers! 

Jures Bépart. 


‘‘Why are your songs so short?” said one to the bird; 
“haven’t you enough breath?” 

“It is chiefly that I have many songs, and wish to 
sing them all.” 





DAUDET 
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Anne Laws 


On July 1, 1927, Annie Laws, beloved 
leader, guide, counsellor, and friend of the 
kindergarten world passed into eternal 


peace. 

She was a charter member and one of the 
founders of the International Kindergarten 
Union. Her wisdom and guidance were 
drawn upon for its organization at the Sara- 
toga Meeting of the National Education 
Association in 1892. She was the first 
secretary of the Union and a most potent 
factor in the extension of interest throughout 
the country. 

We have grown from a small beginning to 
become one of the large and influential edu- 
cational organizations of the world and of 
Miss Laws we may truly say: “All of which 
she saw and a great part of which she 
was.” 

She served the Union as president for two 
terms, 1904 and 1905, and as Chairman of 
the Committee of Nineteen since 1909. 
She wrote the introduction for The Pioneers 
of the Kindergarten in the United States, 
giving a brief survey of the work of the 
Committee, and their last printed report ends 
with an appeal for personal effort in circulat- 
ing this account of those who laid the 
foundations upon which we build. 

Her name will now be added to the list of 
those who labored without halting, without 
rest, that we might enter into a better world 
order through a better education of every 
man’s child. 

At the New Haven meeting of the I. K. U. 
the Committee of Nineteen presented as 
its report the Honor Roll and Book of Re- 
membrance to be shown at each future meet- 
ing to honor the names of those who have 
rendered faithful service to the kindergarten 
cause. Another name will now be added to 
those we delight to honor, another page to 
the Book of Remembrance. 

We shall speak often one to another of 


Annie Laws. We shall remember her wis- 
dom, her justice, her fairness, her calm 
judicial advice so freely given that we loved 
to call her “Annie By Laws,”’ as a term of 
tender affection. Some one has written of 
her: “We shall miss her at conventions. I 
always felt we could not go far wrong if she 
were present to keep order. I suppose her 
loss means to us that we must go forward 
and lift high the torch she has carried so 
long.’’ 

The last project of the Committee of 
Nineteen, which she was not permitted to 
carry through, was the tour to France this 
summer and the dedication of the Maison de 
Tous at Lieven, “The House fcr All’— 
this well expresses the broad sympathy and 
wide range of interest of our Annie Laws. 

Every good cause in her own city had her 
interest and support. One of her fine 
achievements is the Federation of Mother’s 
Clubs in Cincinnati. Through her wise 
leadership and organization a strong civic 
spirit has been developed and a body of 
women ready to work for the public good. 
Miss Laws was a member of the School 
Board of Cincinnati and for many years the 
President of the Cincinnati Kindergarten 
Association, which. maintained a training 
school—recently transferred to the Uni- 
versity. 

The kindergartens of Cincinnati now 
strongly entrenched as a part of the public 
school system are largely due to the initia- 
tive and vision of Miss Laws. 

She is honored and beloved in her home 
city, and honored and known throughout 
Ohio and the entire country as an active 
factor in the development of the Women’s 
Club movement. 

Annie Laws, beloved leader! We may 
not call you a lost leader, for you still live 
in hundreds of lives you have helped to use- 
fulness, in the many institutions you have 
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called to life and being and in the hundreds Noble leader, beloved friend, and co- 
of hearts which will ever hold you in fond worker your work is immortal—it cannot 
remembrance. You have blazed many a_ die. 





ANNIE Laws 


trail. May the younger generation follow “Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord 
on where you have led! May your courage —They rest from their labors, but their 
and faith live on in their lives! works do follow them.”’ 

May we hold high the torch you lighted! Lucy WHEELOCK. . 
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The Roll of Honor and the Book of Re- 
membrance of the International Kinder- 
garten Union are now ready, and visitors 
may see them at our headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. Someone may possibly 
ask—‘What is this Roll of Honor and this 
Book of Remembrance?’’ I answer that 
they are to keep in lasting memory the 
names of friends who “have rendered special 
service to the kindergarten cause and all 
kindergartners who have faithfully served 
in any position whatsoever.’’ The con- 
ditions for placing of names on the Honor 
Roll may be found in the Standing Rules of 
the Memorial Endowment Fund in the 
Official Record. There is no more lasting 
way to commemorate the service of loved 
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ones than by thus adding to the Endowment 
Fund. 

The Honor Roll is painted on parchment 
and is in itself a thing of beauty. The 
names of those who are commemorated by a 
special fund are designated by a star, but 
all names are inscribed alike in illuminated 
letters. As the list of names grows longer 
from year to year, other scrolls will be added 
suitably inscribed, the beautiful original 
being so framed that it will form a sort of 
cover. The short sketches of those whose 
names appear on the Roll of Honor are 
entered in the Book of Remembrance. 

CATHARINE R. WATKINS, 
Supervisor of Kindergartens, 
Washington, D. C 
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I need not for these robes of mine 
The loveliness of earth, 
But happenings remote and fine 
Like threads of dreams will blow and shine 
In gossamer and crystalline, 
And I was glad from birth. 
So even while my eyes repine 
My heart is clothed in mirth. 


—Anna Hempstead Branch 































REETINGS to you, fellow 
members and members-to- 
be, from the new president 
and executive board of the 
International Kindergarten Union. 


A Program of Progress 


year, for we have an inheritance of 
thirty-five years of vital activity, and a 
high standard of achievement set for our 
measure by the retiring president and 
board. 





CarROLINE W. BarsBour 


The thirty-sixth year in the history of 
our organization is ahead of us, and offers 
us, as all new years do, opportunity for 
service and for progress. 

We should pass more than one mile- 
stone on our forward journey this coming 





The convention at New Haven, rep- 
resenting stimulating ideals, well organ- 
ized opportunities for observation, and a 
wide range of interesting committee ac- 
tivity, is both an inspiration and a chal- 
lenge to the new board, to the 
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committees which are its working body, 
and to the membership which makes 
possible the maintaining and the expan- 
sion of activities in the organization. 

Accepting this challenge of standards 
and achievements, a program of progress 
for the new year must consider the 
worthwhile lines of activity already set 
in motion, and must also discover new 
opportunities and new directions in 
which to function in promulgating mod- 
ern ideals of child-nurture and education. 
To such a program of progress, your offi- 
cers and committees are pledged, but we 
must count upon the enthusiasm and the 
loyalty of every member in order to carry 
it through successfuliy. 

That there is a growing feeling in the 
I. K. U. for a closer coordination with 
the primary and the nursery school is 
very evident as we glance back over the 
past. From an intensive interest in 
kindergarten and the kindergarten child, 
necessary in the earlier years of our his- 
tory, the trend has been increasingly 
toward unification. Froebel at Keilhau, 
Colonel Parker in Chicago, Dr. Dewey 
in his University School, were fore- 
runners of the modern kindergarten- 
primary movement. In the last decade, 
psychologists and biologists have helped 
to interpret this trend more scientifically, 
and have shown us that we are on the 
right track. 

We shall endeavor to foster this spirit 
in every way, for our interests are one. 
Since the National Council of Primary 
Education and the International Kin- 
dergarten Union represent organized 
leadership in  kindergarten-primary 
education, closer affiliation between the 
two will be one of the year’s objectives. 
To strengthen these bonds will provide 
the very best basis for future identifica- 
tion of interests, the goal for which we 
should strive. 
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A new committee on Parental Educa- 
tion will help in the ‘downward exten- 
sion of the kindergarten,” and will 
cooperate with the Nursery School 
Committees in the study of the pre- 
school child. 

In order to extend and strengthen our 
international relationships, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Correspondence will 
investigate ways and means of increasing 
our quota of members from other coun- 
tries, and study types of childhood 
education in other lands. The Euro- 
pean Tour this summer has servedto put 
the I. K. U. more closely in touch 
through our representatives, with French 
and Belgian members, and link the work 
in our several countries more closely to- 
gether. 

Practical changes have been made in 
the plans of Cu1tpHOoop Epvucartion, the 
official organ of the I. K. U. and the 
N. C. P. E. to improve its form as a 
magazine, and to unify its content. 
Special emphasis will be placed upon the 
needs of the classroom teacher, but the 
policy of our journal, as a magazine of 
stimulating thought and progressive 
method, will be continued. The edito- 
rial staff of Cu1tpHOOoD EDUCATION re- 
presenting leaders in the field of research, 
behavior analysis, and education for the 
preschool and primary child, assures us 
that it will continue to be, as heretofore, 
the best professional magazine of the day 
in nursery, kindergarten, and primary 
education. 

The Official Record this year will be 
published as The Year Book of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union. We trust 
that it will find a place upon your desk 
with Cur~pHOop EpvucarTIon for refer- 
ence and use throughout the year. 

To meet the growing demands of a vital 
organization such as the I. K. U., to staff 
its editorial activities, to support its 
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headquarters, to finance its working 
committees and to stimulate increased 
membership, two things are necessary: 
— first and foremost, an active and enthu- 
siastic membership including all those 
interested in early education, second: 
strong financial backing. 

As this latter depends largely upon 
associate membership which represents 
individual membership in our organiza- 
tion, the convention at New Haven went 
on record, when the question of increasing 
our dues arose, as favoring the doubling 
of our membership instead of doubling 
ourdues. Toso finance our activities by 





increasing our numerical strength is a 
fine policy, with which we trust every 
member of the I. K. U. will be vitally 
concerned. 

With the assurance that the year of 
1927-28 will be a forward looking, for- 
ward moving one in the I. K. U. and one 
which will help us anew to realize the 
important place our organization occu- 
pies in furthering the best educational 
interests of early childhood, Iam 

Yours for service, 
CAROLINE W. BARBOUR, 
President, International 
Kindergarten Union. 








EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


Offices of the International Kindergarten Union and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers are housed in this educational center—the National Education Association Building. 
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Where to Find More About Creative 
Expression 


PROGRESSIVE EpucaTION. Journal of the CREATIVE Music FoR CHILDREN. By Mrs. 


Progressive Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Creative Expression Through Art, April- 
May-June, 1926. A review of the newer 
developments in art education including 
such phases as: “The Development of the 
Creative Impulse in Art Classes,’’ and “The 
Artist and the Child.”’ 

Creative Expression Through Music, Jan- 
uary-February—March, 1927. A sympos- 
ium covering such aspects as rhythmics, 
making musical instruments, development 
of musical consciousness, and creative music 
in the group life. 

The Environment for Creative Education, 
April-May-June, 1927. The theory and 
practise, well illustrated with diagrams and 
pictures from Moraine Park, Winnetka, 
Beaver County Day School, Downers Grove, 
and many other progressive schools. 


CREATIVE YoutH. By Hughes Mearns. 
Doubleday Page and Company, Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 

How a school environment set free the 
creative spirit. Forward by Otis W. Cald- 
well and an antholozy of high school verse. 


Smvcinc Youtu. By Mabel Mountsier. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 

An anthology of children’s verse “made 
up of poems selected from many thousands, 
written by boys and girls in all parts of the 
United States and England.” 
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Satis N. Coleman. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 

A plan of training based on the natural 
evolution of music including the making 
and playing of instruments, dancing, sing- 
ing, and poetry. 


Berore Booxs. By Caroline Pratt. Rec- 
ords by Jessie Stanton. Adelphi 
Company, New York. 

A revealing picture of how children think 
and grow in a creative environment. 


CREATIVE ACTIVITIES IN First GRADE. By 
Lola Hughes. Milwaukee State Nor- 
mal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A stimulating record of a teacher’s ex- 
periences in arousing children’s spontaneous 
interests through the environment she pro- 
vided and in using it for creative work— 
music, poetry, prose, dramatization, and 
block building. 


CREATIVE Errort. Francis W. Parker 
School Studies in Education, Vol. 8, 1925. 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, Ill. 

A survey of creative effort in such school 
activities as writing, music, eurythmics, fine 
and industrial arts which, as Miss Cooke 
says in the introduction, “uncovers and 
stresses the fact that children of all ages, 
from the youngest ones through the high 
school, will, when given opportunity, pour 
forth spontaneously and joyously their 
imaginings, ideas, and emotions.” 

































The New and Notable 
Officers of the International Union for 1927-28 


President, CAROLINE W. BARBOUR, State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 

, First Vice-President, May H1tx, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Second Vice-President, EVALINA HARRINGTON, 1411 Montana St., N. W., El Paso, Texas 

Recording Secretary, MARGARET C. Hoxmes, 500 Park Avenue, New York City 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, BERTHA. M. Barwis, 843 West State Street, 
Trenton, N. J. : 

Executive Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, LUVERNE CRABTREE, 1201 16th Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


New Branches of the International Kindergarten Union 


Georgia State Kindergarten Association 

Oregon Preschool and Kindergarten Association 

Utah State Kindergarten Association 

Wilson Alumnae Association—St. Louis, Missouri 

Northwest Kindergarten-Primary Club—Chadron, Neb. 
Amsterdam Kindergarten Club—Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Peabody Council of Elementary Education—Nashville, Tenn. 
Bay City Kindergarten Club—Bay City, Michigan 

Battle Creek Kindergarten Club—Battle Creek, Michigan 
Cincinnati Kindergarten Club—Cincinnati, Ohio 

Wilkes Barre Public School Kindergarten Club—Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


100% Membership in the International Kindergarten 
Union 


Branches whose members belong 100 per cent to the central organization: 


Bristo] Kindergarten Club—Bristol, Conn. 

Fall River Froebel Society—Fall River, Mass. 

New Bedford Kindergarten Club—New Bedford, Mass. 
New Haven Kindergarten Club—New Haven, Conn. 

Pontiac Kindergarten Club—Pontiac, Michigan 

Sarah Gregg Kindergarten Club—Knoxville, Tenn. 

Superior Kindergarten Club—Superior, Wisconsin 


The 166 kindergarten teachers of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and the six kindergartners of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire are one hundred per cent members of the International Kin- 
dergarten{Union. 
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Toronto Conference World Federation of Education 
Associations 


Julia Wade Abbot, chairman Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union Committee on 
Affiliated Organizations, served as secretary 
of the Nursery, Preschool, and Kindergarten 
Education section of the World Conference 
which met in Toronto August seventh to 
thirteenth. 

The theme of the first session was Edu- 
cation in the Preschool Years. Speakers: 
Grace Owen, Teacher’s Training College, 
Manchester, England; Lucy Wheelock, 
Wheelock School, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Miss M. E. McIntyre, Normal School, 
Toronto, Canada. 

The Contribution of Research to the Under- 
standing of Young Children was discussed at 
the second session. Speakers: Helen Keens, 
St. George’s School for Child Study, Tor- 


onto, Canada; Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, 
Child Study Association of America. 

The third session was a joint session with 
the Parent-Teacher—Home and School As- 
sociations on Training for Parenthood. 
Speakers: W. E. Blatz and Helen McM. 
Bott, St. George’s School for Child Study, 
Toronto, Canada; A. B. Chandler, McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada; Mary E. 
Murphy, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund, Chicago, Illinois. 

A full report of the meeting will appear 
in the October issue of CuHrLpHOoD Epvu- 
CATION. 

The next meeting of the World Confer- 
ence will be held in Geneva, Switzerland in 
1929. 


Seattle Meeting National Education Association 


The Department of Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Education at its summer meeting in 
Seattle July third to eighth elected the fol- 
lowing officers: 

President, Eleanor Troxell, Supervisor 
Early Elementary Department Public 
Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Vice-President, Elizabeth Hall, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Secretary, Elizabeth Brugger, Nursery 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The three new officers are members of the 
International Kindergarten Union and ac- 
tive in its affairs. 

The trend toward continuity in early 
childhood education was stressed in the first 
day’s program—The Nursery Kindergarten- 
Primary Span. Speakers: Frank E. Wil- 
lard, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 


Seattle, Washington; Helen Christiansen, 
Director of Nursery-Kindergartens, San 
Francisco, California; Etta Tessmer, Prin- 
cipal, Taylor School, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

The theme for the second session was 
Outgrowths of a Unified Activity Program for 
Young Children. Speakers: J. L. Meriam, 
Professor of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, California; Helen 
Reynolds, Director, Department of Kinder- 
garten and Primary Education, Public 
Schools, Seattle, Washington; Mildred Mil- 
ler, Primary Supervisor, Public Schools, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

The luncheon managed by Helen Rey- 
nolds, Director, Department of Kinder- 
garten and Primary Education, Seattle 
Public Schools, was an outstanding success 
with six hundred and fifty in attendance. 







































An ideal nursery school was arranged and 
equipped in a booth for demonstration at the 
Woman’s World’s Fair in Chicago in the late 
spring. 

The committee in charge of the demon- 
stration was composed of various educators 
and philanthropic workers, in and around 
Chicago, especially interested in the pre- 
school child. Edna Dean Baker, president 
of the National Kindergarten and Element- 
ary College was chairman. A fully in- 
formed group of women interested in the 
nursery school movement was in attendance 


NEW AND NOTABLE 


Nursery School Demonstration 
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at the booth each day to answer questions 
and inquiries. A pamphlet setting forth 
the aims and purposes of the nursery school 
and telling something of the procedure was 
prepared by the committee in charge of this 
novel enterprise and thousands of copies 


‘were distributed to interested visitors during 


the ten days of the fair. 

At the close of the fair the committee felt 
that they had successfully demonstrated one 
way of educating the public along the lines 
of one of the latest and most important 
phases of education, the nursery school. 


Equipment and Supplies (Nursery-K indergarten- 
Primary) : 


Realizing the perplexity experienced by 
most superintendents of schools, super- 
visors, and teachers, when trying to make 
an intelligent choice of equipment, the Com- 
mittee on Equipment and Supplies for 1926- 
1927 of the International Kindergarten 
Union has developed a useful, concise, yet 
comprehensive bulletin to be used as refer- 
ence when ordering materials. For the past 
two years the Committee has made use of all 
available studies of equipment, bulletins, 
school requisition lists, manufacturers’ cata- 
logues, and reports on experimental work. 
The information obtained from this mass of 


material has been sifted and organized into 
the present pamphlet. 

Approved furniture, constructive mate- 
rials, toys, pictures, and books are listed; to- 
gether with a list of manufacturers and local 
distributors and prices of articles. 

Suggestive outlines of equipment and sup- 
plies for an average size nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grade are in- 
cluded. 

Distributed by the International Kinder- 
garten Union, 1201 16th St., Washington, 
D. C. Price: Fifty cents per single copy, in 
lots of twenty-five or more thirty-five cents. 


New Edition of Practice Teaching 


Practice Teaching, a suggestive guide for 
student teachers appeared on the market 
last September. 

The demand for the manual has ex- 
hausted the supply and a new edition is now 
ready for distribution. 


Distributed by the International Kinder- 
garten Union, 1201 16th St., Washington, 
D.C. Price one dollar per copy, in lots of 
twenty-five or more seventy-five cents. 
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Unsolicited—the New Haven Kinder- 
garten Association contributed $500 toward 
the support of the International Kinder- 
garten Union. This is but another indica- 
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Five Hundred Dollars 


tion of New Haven’s interest in kinder- 
garten progress, an interest already so 
beautifully demonstrated at our recent 
convention. 


Personal-Professional' 


Grace L. Brown, formerly of the Cleve- 
land School of Education, is the new Su- 
perintendent of Free Kindergartens, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. Alice Corbin Sies, 
formerly Director of Curricula, Woodlawn, 
Pa., is the new President of the Indianapolis 
Teachers College. Eliza A. Blaker founded 
the kindergartens and training school and 
held control of both until her death last 
December when the school and the kinder- 
gartens were separated and placed under 
different boards. 

During the past year the Committee on 
Foreign Correspondence, of which Jane 
Nicholson is chairman, has been in communi- 
cation with England, Bulgaria, China, 
Japan, Central America, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, Canada, and our own distant pos- 
sessions of Alaska and Hawaii. 

A “credit line” should be given Ella Ruth 
Boyce for her demonstration of true interest 
in CartpHoop Epucation. She assembled 
and sent the material on the Dedication of 
the Maison de Tous appearing in this issue, 
while other members of the tour went 
“swimming in the marvelously blue Medi- 
terranean.”’ 

American Education Week is November 
seventh to thirteenth. Other nations are 
thinking of observing this same week as 
education week. At the Toronto Confer- 
ence World Federation of Education Asso- 





1Readers of Cx1tpHOoD EpvucaTION are re- 
quested to send items for this section to the 
International Kindergarten Union, 1201 16th 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


ciations J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the 
National Education Association presented 
plans for international observance of edu- 
cation week. 

Marie B. Fowler has left Kalamazoo, 
Michigan to go into Childhood Training and 
Parenthood Education at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Eleanor Troxell takes Miss Fowler’s 
place at Kalamazoo as Supervisor of the 
Early Elementary Department of the 
Public Schools. 

Mae Miller Beck, supervisor of the first 
and second grades, State Normal School 
and Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska, is 
studying with Lucy Gage at Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Anne M. Goding, for more than a quarter 
of a century principal of the City Normal 
School, Washington, D. C., has retired from 
the principalship. The Washington City 
Normal School was one of the few retaining 
the old two-year course of training. Miss. 
Goding has been crusading for a three-year 
course, which is being established this Sep- 
tember, and she feels that, as she would 
have to retire in a few years, she owes her 
successor the opportunity to establish the 
new system. 

Grace Hemingway has not only left the 
National Kindergarten and Elementary 
College where she served as instructor in 
Children’s Literature, but she has also left 
the United States of America for Honolulu, 
Hawaii. Both changes were made in order: 
that she might change her name to Mrs.. 
Chester Livingston. 
























W ho’s Who in Childhood Education 


Caroline W. Barbour as the progressive 
president of the International Kindergarten 
Union now exerts an influence which is 
national and international. During the 
past year the state of Wisconsin in particular 
benefited from her guidance as president of 
the Wisconsin State Kindergarten Associa- 
tion. She is director of the Kindergarten- 
Primary Department of Education at the 
State Teachers College, Superior, Wiscon- 
sin. The Kindergarten Training Depart- 
ment was organized by her in 1909. Its 
reorganization as the Kindergarten-Primary 
Department in 1922 is an example of Miss 
Barbour’s efforts for coordination and 
unification of early childhood education. 

Hughes Mearns is the recognized leader 
of the awakening movement for creative 
expression. His book Creative Youth is 
named by the American Library Association 
as one of the forty best books of 1925. 
Lions in the Way, a new novel is now on 
the stands. He is not only novelist and 
essayist but teacher, lecturer, actor, editor, 
critic, poet, soldier, broadcaster, sailor, 
traveller, letter writer, and,. according to 
his own declaration—poor speller. He is at 
present giving courses in creative expression 
in New York University. 

Margaret C. Seaver is in charge of the 
Kindergarten and Connecting Class of The 
Woodward School in Boston and conducts 
classes in Games and Eurythmics at the 
Lesley School of Cambridge and Miss 
Neil’s Training School. Her training in 
Eurythmics was received under the personal 
direction of M. Emile Jacques-Dalcroze in 
Wales. 

Lula E. Wright teaches first grade in 
the Lincoln School, New York City. She 
is joint author of Experimental Practise in 
the City and Country School (New York 
City). Her new book is The Magic Boat, 
a child’s story. 

Rachel Whittier is head of the Teacher 
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Training Department of the Massachusetts 
School of Art, Boston. 

Corinne Brown is instructor in the 
Normal Department and assistant to the 
principal of the Ethical Culture School. 

Dorothy Mason Pierce is director of 
the observation kindergarten at the Cleve- 
land School of Education. 

Margaret Brearly, winner of the 
second prize in the Ca1tpHOop EDUCATION 
story contest, conducts a private kinder- 
garten in New York City. 

Margaret Haskell is assistant director 
of the American Kindergarten Training 
School in Sofia, Bulgaria. 

“J. G.” when found near an attractive 
illustration means Jessie Gillespie Willing. 
“J. G.” appears in Life, in Children, the 
Magazine for Parents and in publications 
of the Playground Association, Child Health 
Association, Bureau of Education, and the 
National Dairy Council. 

Lucy Wheelock, head of the Wheelock 
Kindergarten Training School of Boston, is 
one of the eleven past presidents of the 
International Kindergarten Union who 
attended the New Haven convention. She 
is remembered as the charming toast- 
mistress at the convention Symposium 
Dinner. 

Morton Snyder is secretary of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association which is 
quite enough to say of any one man. 

Ada Hart Arlitt is professor and head 
of the Department of Child Care and 
Training, University of Cincinnati and di- 
rector of Parent Education and Mothers 
Training Center Association. She serves 
on the Editorial Committee. 

William T. Root of the University of 
Pittsburgh is a contributing editor of Cup- 
HOOD EDUCATION. 

Elda Robb is Nutrition Specialist for the 
Nursery Group at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

















THE ENVIRONMENT FOR CREATIVE 
DEVELOPMENT 
A Symposium 

One ot the Some Comments on Environ- 
ment by Edward Yoemans is that valuable 
as is environment—buildings and equipment 
—there is also the imperative necessity for 
contacts with stimulating people—‘radio- 
active persons.” 

Katharine Taylor's practical outline of 
The Cooperative Planning of a School is 
illustrated by diagrams and pictures from 
Moraine Park, Winnetka, Beaver County 
Day School, Downers Grove, and a number 
of other progressive schools. 

Titles of other material in the issue sug- 
gest handling of the subject: Come Let us 
Live with our Children, New Schools for Old, 
A Child’s Size World, and Making Environ- 
ment Meaningful. 

Progressive Education, April-May-—June 


Dogs Your CHILD MAKE FRIENDS 
By Marion M. Miller 


“Seven ways to make lim find his place 
in the world,’’ are presented concretely. 
“‘Our main function as parents is to exercise 
control over the influences which mold the 
lives of our children.” 

Children, The Magazine for Parents, July. 


Wuicno? OLp or New METHODS IN 
CuItp TRAINING 


By Bess V. Cunningham 


Old and new concepts are contrasted—for 
example: 

“The child should be forced to do hard 
tasks for the sake of discipline and will 
training.” 





1 Readers of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
are advised to save the year’s ten installments 
of Current Magazine Index for a reference 
table for the best nursery-kindergarten-primary 
periodical literature appearing throughout 
the year. 
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‘Current Magazine Index’ 


“The child’s interest should lead him to 
do the task whether it is hard or simple.” 
A Program for Group Discussion for 
Parent-Teacher Associations and Mothers’ 
Clubs accompanies the article. 
Children, The Magazine for Parents, August. 
THE Nervous CuHitp—Hasit SPASMS 
By Frank Howard Richardson 


How do habit spasms originate and what 
can be done about them? “The beginning 
of a habit spasm is frequently some natural 
and normal movement intended to free the 
oversensitive child from physical constraint 
or slight discomfort to which he is habitually 
subjected.”’ 

Hygeia, June. 


Ricut ATTITUDE TOWARD Books AND 
TASTE IN READING IN THE 
Primary SCHOOLS 
By Marjorie Hardy 

Why should and how can the right atti- 
tude be developed? “The first and most 
important thing to do is to put attractive 
books in a conspicuous place in the room.” 
The Elementary School Journal, June. 


A Summer Ptay ScHoort IN A SOCIAL 
AGENCY 


By Pauline B. Slater 


A graphic account of the organization and 
operation of a school which, in seven weeks 
built up undernourished bodies and made 
a remarkable progress in habit formation 
Conferences with mothers were made a 
special feature of the program. 

Journal of Home Economics, August. 


THe ScHoor SAVINGS BANK 
By Robert E. Scott 

The results of a questionnaire on thrift 
show that parents in general favor the school 
bank. The attitude of parents toward 
problems in connection with thrift is en- 
lightening: ‘““Most parents do not believe in 
paying a child to be good. ” 
The Elementary School Journal, June. 


























































THE Pato or LEARNING. Essays on Edu- 
cation. Selected and edited by Henry 
W. Holmes and Burton P. Fowler, Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston. 

These twenty-four essays, selected from 
recent numbers of the Atlantic Monthly, 
offer very human interpretations of the pres- 
ent-day conflict in educational ideals. The 
most valuable sort of “source” material, but 
entirely free of “pedagese” or statistics. 
They reveal the alert and penetrating 
thought of a score of prominent laymen, pro- 
fessors, headmasters, and college presidents. 
They afford a discriminating sampling of 
intelligent public opinion on the educational 
problems of our day. The original imprint 
of the Aélantic is guaranty of their literary 
excellence and liberal point of view. The 
editors have rendered a real service to stu- 
dents of education, whether laymen or 
professionals, in bringing together so read- 
able and stimulating a group of essays. 

This work has been made the more useful 
through giving each essay a suggestive fore- 
word, biographical note, and bibliography. 
The volume is rounded out by twenty pages 
of bibliographical references, which enable 
the interested reader to pursue his reading 
into the most worthwhile educational lit- 
erature of the past ten years. 

Perhaps the chief value of these two dozen 
essays is the evidence of the layman’s wis- 
dom as a critic and of the educator’s discre- 
tion in defense. They meet on the common 
interest of the public’s business—the school- 
ing of its children, and show both aspiration 
and achievement. An accurate indication 
of the progression of thought underlying the 
selections is found in the titles given the 
seven groups in which the volume is ar- 
ranged: Some Conceptions of Education; 
Democracy and Public Education; The 
Problems of Mental Discipline; What Shall 
We Teach; Experiments in Progressive Edu- 
cation; Education for Character; The Pro- 


Book Reviews 





fession of Teaching. The unity of the vol- 
ume has been further secured by an in- 
terpretive “Introductory Essay’? by Dean 
Holmes himself. 
Morton SNYDER, 
Secretary Progressive Education 
Association. 


PsyCHOLOGY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SuB- 
jects. By Homer B. Reed. Ginn and 
Co. 

It frequently happens that the preface to 
a book on education is pretentious and full 
of promise, while the promise is not ful- 
filled in the pages that follow. This is not 
so of this book. Dr. Reed has a clear, 
simple style and has brought together for 
the use of the teacher a careful digest of the 
bewildering array of articles on experimental 
teaching and educational psychology. He 
has woven this warp together with the woof 
of general psychology giving us a clear pat- 
tern and a clean-cut design. 

The first two chapters are on repetition 
and association bringing together the chief 
psychological facts of learning in simple 
language, yet without violation of the essen- 
tial facts, a fault which is very common with 
attempts at simplicity. 

The elementary subjects treated are 
reading, arithmetic, handwriting, spelling, 
language, history, and geography. Specific 
application of the laws of learning is made 
from time to time in connection with the 
different school subjects. 

Individual difference is discussed with the 
specific subject matter; reading, arithmetic 
and so on. A psycho-pedagogical applica- 
tion is sought in cases of a quite radical 
nature although the simple non-argumenta- 
tive style of the writer rather disarms the 
reader. 

The book contains nothing new and does 
not claim to. It is however a careful and 
painstaking effort of the writer to glean the 
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scientific wheat from the vast array of arti- 
cles on the psychology of common school 
subjects that have appeared within recent 
years. The book is not at all of the inspira- 
tional type being designed as a text for 
teachers with the usual questions and bib- 
liographies. It would make, however, in- 
teresting reading for any mother with a 
bent for study and also for a parent study 


group. 
Wit1am T. Root, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Nutrition 'WorkK WITH CHILDREN. By 
Lydia J. Roberts. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 

In this book Miss Roberts has presented 
a wealth of material which will be of interest 
to everyone working with children. Al- 
though intended primarily as a text book 
for college students it furnishes valuable in- 
formation and suggestions for parents and 
teachers as well as for all health workers, 
child welfare and social workers. 

The first half of the book takes up the 
problem of malnutrition as it affects child- 
hood—its nature, causes and effects. 
Methods of judging nutrition, studies in 
height-weight values and the prevention and 
treatment of malnutrition are very thor- 
* oughly reviewed and discussed. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to 
methods of combating malnutrition—chiefly 
through nutrition work in the schools, clinics 
and nursery schools. Suggestions are given 
for methods of presentation of subject mat- 
ter, illustrative material, score cards and 
graphs. A special chapter on nutrition 
work with the preschool child is included, 
which will be of particular interest to those 
working with young children, as will also the 
first part of Chapter IX which is devoted to 
health work in the lower grades. The last 
two chapters deal respectively with the 
various national agenices in the nutrition 
movement and the important field of par- 
ental and pre-parental education. 
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One of the outstanding features of the 
book is the carefully selected bibliography 
given at the close of each chapter. This 
together with the clear, non-technical pres- 
entation of the whole subject makes it a 
most valuable book for all those who are 
interested in the welfare of children. 

Expa Ross, 
School of Household Administration, 
University of Cincinnati. 


THE YounG CHILD AND His PARENTS. By 
John E. Anderson, Ph.D., and Joseph- 
ine C. Foster, Ph.D. University of 
Minnesota Press. 

The material contained in this book, one 
hundred case histories of young children, 
will be of interest to parents and educators 
alike. The following is a brief list of some of 
the types of cases presented—feeding prob- 
lems, sleep problems, eneuris, night terrors- 
fears, nervousness, temper tantrums, obsti, 
nacy, speech defects, over-dependence, 
thumb sucking and nail biting. The fact 
that from the group have been eliminated 
those cases “which were so unusual and ab- 
normal as to fall outside ordinary experi- 
ence’’ makes the material the more valuable 
to the reader whose interest is general rather 
than special. Each case is analyzed and the 
probable causative factors, the suggested 
treatment, and the results of such treatment 
given in detail. 

The book might well be used in a class in 
behavior problems, but it would be equally 
interesting for the reader who wishes a 
knowledge of the difficulties which may 
arise in the education and training of chil- 
dren from two to six years of age, and of the 
methods which have been used in dealing 
with these difficulties. The introduction 
contains an admirable summary of the prob- 
lems met with in dealing with the relations 
between parents and children. 

Apa Hart ARLITT, 
Professor of Child Care and 
Training, University of 
Cincinnati. 











